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HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF CULTURE GROWTHS 
AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION By A.L. KROEBER 


HE purpose of this essay is to discuss certain similarities of aim and 
method in the reconstruction respectively of culture growths by anthro- 
pologists and of organic history or “‘evolution” by biologists. 

1. Cultures, especially in their cyclic aspects, have sometimes been 
compared to organisms. They are however obvious composites: more or 
less fused aggregates of elements of various origin, ancient and recent, na- 
tive and foreign. They are therefore more truly similar to faunas and floras, 
which also are composities or aggregates of constituent animal or plant spe- 
cies which often are of quite diverse origin in space and time; and the 
aggregate wholes are representative of, or bound to, natural regions. The 
nearest analogues to culture areas, such as the West African or Southwest 
American, therefore are faunal areas like the Holarctic or Neotropical; and 
cultures are comparable to biotas. 

Following this comparison further, one may compare species to culture 
traits or elements, and genera or families to culture trait complexes. It is 
plain that this analogy must not be pushed too far, especially as concerns 
its second half. A culture complex often is “polyphyletic;”’ a genus is, 
almost by definition, monophyletic. However, the analogy does at least 
refer to the fact that culture elements like species represent the smallest 
units of material which the historical anthropologist and biologist respec- 
tively have to deal with. 

2. Corresponding to relatively stationary or persistent culture traits or 
complexes like flint chipping, and to retarded cultures like that of Tasmania, 
there are long persistent and slowly altering groups of animals such as the 
sharks, and isolated, retarded faunal areas like Australia and New Zealand. 
Conversely there can be recognized rapidly diffusing or expanding traits 
and species, and cultures and faunas subject to invasion and marked by 
change. 
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3. Distributional phenomena are of equal evidential weight in the two 
realms. The geographical occurrence of members of the group Cactaceae 
with its heavy weighting in Mexico and nearly complete restriction to 
America, for instance, allows of inferences as to the origin and areal history 
of the group comparable to the inferences generally made as to the origin of 
maize agriculture, terraced pyramid construction, and associated culture 
traits in the Middle American region. 

In both sciences, geographical continuity greatly strengthens other evi- 
dence for relationship. But continuity of present distribution is by no 
means indispensable to proof of common origin; and conversely, continuity 
alone does not prove historic relationship, because of the possibility of 
phenomena of separate origin secondarily acquiring distributions that are 
continuous. 

4. The Age and Area principle seems the same in biology and cultural 
anthropology. First used decisively in biology, it seems to have been hit 
upon independently soon after by anthropologists. In essence the principle 
was already clear to Ratzel, though he dulled the edge of its value as a tech- 
nique by wavering between populations and cultures in making its applica- 
tions. 

The same limitations and strictures upon the principle hold in the two 
sciences. It is closely related groups of species or. traits that must be com- 
pared, not distantly or unrelated ones: copper working with bronze, for 
instance, a simple with an elaborate complex of weaving techniques; not 
bronze with mudbrick-building, or a textile art with a religious cult. A 
botanist would hardly venture to infer respective age from the distribution 
of grasses and pines. A zoologist would judge age from area w:tuin a genus, 
family, or perhaps order, scarcely as between classes, or between orders 
belonging to different phyla. In anthropology this limitation has generally 
not been recognized explicitly, has occasionally not been observed with due 
caution, and unnecessary attacks upon the principle have resulted. 

5. The phenomena of convergence or independent parallel origin, versus 
relationship by common origin or descent and spread or diffusion, have long 
been recognized in both groups of sciences, but their discrimination has 
generally made no serious difficulty in modern biology while it has led to 
fundamental controversy in anthropology. 

Ratzel forty years ago pointed out that the assumption of independent 
origin of similar cultural phenomena generally involved a falling back upon 
self-sufficient but vague forces like the ‘“‘unity of the human mind” which 
were parallel to the “‘spontaneous generation”’ of the older biologists; and 
that it is historically more productive to test the facts on the assumption of 
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a tentative working hypothesis of genetic connection. Where similarities 
are specific and structural and not merely superficially conceptual, this has 
long been the accepted method of evolutionary and systematic biology. 
There is no apparent reason why the same point of view should not prevail 
in historical anthropology. The risk that working hypotheses may now and 
then be stretched into systems is one that has to be accepted. As an exam- 
ple may be mentioned the rude pottery figurines which are found from 
western Mexico to Venezuela and Peru and from which as principal evidence 
there has been reconstructed an Archaic Middle American horizon or type 
of culture. If the resemblances of these figurines were demonstrated as 
specific at several points, no one would hesitate to accept them as evidence 
of the spread of a common culture, in spite of local variations. If however 
the resemblances are limited to the conceptual ones of use of clay, crude 
modeling, and human representation, the case for historic unity is obviously 
unproven, however valuable these resemblances may be as a suggestion or 
clue. 

6. The fundamentally different evidential value of homologous and 
analogous similarities for determination of historical relationship, that is, 
genuine systematic or genetic relationship, has long been an axiom in 
hiological science. The distinction has been much less clearly made in 
anthropology, and rarely explicitly, but holds with equal force. A concept 
like that of caste, for instance, undoubtedly has a certain logical or psy- 
chological validity, but a very dubious historical validity. Conceptually 
caste constitutes as unassailable a group of phenomena as that represented 
by the category “‘shell fish” (molluscs, crustacea, turtles) ; historically it may 
be just as meaningless. On the contrary, it is difficult to see only a super- 
ficial analogy between the Aztec patolle game and the Hindu pachisi game, 
long ago analytically compared by Tylor. Their specific structural similari- 
ties in two-sided lot throwing, count values dependent on frequency of lot 
combinations, a cruciform scoring circuit, the killing of oppdnents’ counters 
that are overtaken, etc., make out a strong case for a true homology and 
therefore a genetic unity of the two game forms, in spite of their geographi- 
cal separation. Biologists would almost certainly judge so. On the other 
nand, the Aztec-Maya and Southeast Asiatic permutation calendars are 
similar essentially only in the conceptual fact of applying permutation to 
time counting. Their respective specific content (the name-sequences), 
their specific numerical structure (13 X 20 versus 10 X 12), in part their func- 
tion or application in their cultures, are thoroughly different, so that if 
there is any historic relation at all it must be remote and indirect. On the 
other hand, if Graebner’s attempt to equate the Mexican and Asiatic se- 
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quences name for name were of a character to compel conviction, a strong 
point of homology would be established, and therewith a prima facie case 
for historic connection. 

In this connection consideration must be given the factor of limited 
possibilities. There are, for instance, only a few possible types of arrow- 
release. Recurrences of these in different regions do not accordingly have 
the same weight as evidence in favor of historical connection, as recurrences 
in some trait where the possible variations are many. The totality of distri- 
butions and especially of associated traits must therefore be scrutinized 
much more closely before decisions are arrived at. Similarly with standard 
or regularly used ‘‘sacred” numbers. These must almost of necessity be 
chosen from the numbers between three and twelve. The biological parallel 
is not exact, but a somewhat similar situation is presented by the limited 
number of choices which nature has between exo-skeleton, endo-skeleton, 
and no skeleton. 

7. It is the totality of structure which decides relationships between 
groups of organisms or between culture trait complexes. That some butter- 
flies have only four legs instead of the basic insect pattern of six is of no sig- 
nificance for fundamental relationship, because of the overwhelming 
identity of structure of these and other butterflies in other respects. The 
lower number is evidently a secondary phenomenon of reduction, and sig- 
nificant only for sub-classification within the more immediate sphere of 
relationship. So with a cultural complex which is on the whole a fairly uni- 
form system, like our week, variations are of only secondary moment as 
long as the essential features of the system recur: a series of seven days 
named after heavenly bodies or their god-equivalents in a certain sequence. 
Wherever this set of traits occurs, one cannot doubt direct derivation from a 
single common source. On the other hand, a market or ritual day recurring 
every seventh day is by no means necessarily derived from the same source 
as our week, because the resemblance extends to only part of the features. 

There are cases in which it is not a simple matter to decide whether the 
totality of traits points to a true relationship or to secondary convergence. 
The ratite birds are an instance in point. It has been held that the ostrich, 
rhea, emu, etc., form a true group, and again that they represent merely 
secondary assimilations of originally diverse ancestors. Similarly, the pinni- 
peds are of doubtful phylogenetic unity. They may be derived from several 
families of carnivores. Yet few biologists would doubt that sufficiently 
intensive analysis of structure will ultimately solve such problems of descent 
as these. There seems no reason why on the whole the same cautious opti- 
mism should not prevail in the field of culture; why homologies should not 
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be positively distinguishable from analogies when analysis of the whole of 
the phenomena in question has become truly intensive. That such analysis 
has often been lacking but judgments have nevertheless been rendered, 
does not invalidate the positive reliability of the method. Masks, secret 
religious societies, couvade customs, matrilinear institutions, the kingship 
are a few among many culture-complexes whose history should ultimately 
be ascertainable with reasonable positiveness, at least in outline. Rivet, 
Jijon, and Nordenskiéld have definitely shown the extremely high prob- 
ability of the independent American origin of bronze by taking into con- 
sideration all possible associated phenomena, such as the shapes of objects. 
Without these associated data, the problem would have remained insoluble, 
other than by mere opinionating. 

These remarks do not refute what has been said above in favor of 
Ratzel’s recommendation to consider connection as a possibility in spite of 
geographic gaps—so long as resemblances are more than conceptual, and 
so long as any hypothesis remains genuinely tentative and an instrument 
for further inquiry. 

8. Similarly, it must be the totality of constituents which decides rela- 
tionships between faunas or floras or cultures. These are necessarily always 
complex, though in varying degree. It may be proved that the Aztecs 
played a game of Hindu origin and the Mayas sculptured elephants, and 
yet the bulk of Middle American civilization be a purely native growth. 
Biologists no longer expect any fauna to have originated wholly in any one 
remote other region. Neither should anthropologists in regard to a culture. 
And yet there may be a decisive preponderance. This obviously is expressi- 
ble only in terms of the totality of species or traits involved. 

9. In this connection absences and paucities become important evidence: 
the total absence of placental mammals from Australia, for instance, es- 
pecially as coupled with the rarity of marsupials elsewhere. Similarly, the 
absence from native America of iron, wheels, plows, the usual grains and 
domestic animals, stringed instruments, ordeals, and proverbs, as pointed 
out by Boas, indicates strongly that culture in America must have had a 
history very considerably or prevalently separate from the rest of the world; 
although such a conclusion leaves some, probably lesser, introductions into 
America entirely possible, even expectable. 

10. Degeneration or simplification is a factor in cultural as well as 
natural history. Not only can areas become impoverished biotically or cul- 
turally, but a system such as a manufacturing technique or sculpture, an 
alphabet or cult, can degenerate much like an organic group: for instance, 
the Ascidians, whose simple, regressive structure caused them long to be 
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excluded from their place among the Chordates. Even the suppression of 
parts due to parasitism has its cultural parallels: quite probably among the 
Negritos, and among pastoral nomads in contact with farming and town 
populations. Rivers’ work on the disappearance of useful arts is important 
in this connection; and Perry and Smith have made out some cases for 
deterioration which are not the less valuable in themselves because they 
are used also as arguments for a larger and generally unaccepted scheme. 

In the light of the foregoing parallels of biological and cultural method 
several former and current anthropological theories or points of view appear 
inadequate when judged by comparable standards in biological science. All 
explanations of specific culture manifestations as due essentially to the 
common psychic structure of mankind are about as offhand and antiquated 
a dismissal of real problems as would be the assumption that organic forms 
originate spontaneously and independently. Universal schemes of unilinear 
typological development seem in principle to deserve little if any more con- 
sideration than general schemes of unilinear evolution would receive in 
biology. The Smith-Perry view that substantially all higher civilization is 
due to the spread from an origin in Egypt about 5000 years ago is about as 
likely to be right as a thesis that the principal mammalian orders originated 
at one specified period in one named area under one set of circumstances, 
and then spread out over the earth with not much more change than the 
loss of some species, genera, and families and the modification of others. 
The Kulturkreis theory, or as it is sometimes renamed, the Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Methode, is not quite so simplistic. But the six or eight blocks of cul- 
ture trait associations which it posits as primary are comparable to six or 
eight associations of species which might be asserted as having produced all! 
the faunas of the world. If any modern zoologist were to advance such a 
view, he would at least indicate the approximate time and place and pe- 
culiar circumstances of origin of his primary blocks or associations. This the 
Kulturkreisler have hardly, or only secondarily, begun to do. After all, 
pointing out that this and that recent culture here or there consists largely 
of constituents from such and such primary blocks, is not the equivalent 
of defining the circumstances of the origin of the blocks. Father Schmidt’s 
valiant and brilliant remodeling has done much to deprive the original 
Graebner scheme of its stark baldness and mechanical rigor. But the value 
of his modifications lies in themselves, not in rendering the scheme more 
demonstrated. They would probably be having more influence if they had 
been made independently of the scheme. And finally, the claim to the 
names “‘diffusionist” and “‘culture-historical”’ is about as unfortunate as if 
the adherents to a particular set of palaeontological or systematic interpre- 
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tations were to proclaim these as ‘‘the evolutionistic viev-.’’ All modern 
ethnologists recognize diffusion and all deal with culture history. 

Anthropology is younger than biology and controls a smaller and less 
intensively organized and classified body of accurate fact. It is natural 
therefore that critical standards have generally been less exact; that there 
has been much formulation of broad, conceptually simple schemes subse- 
quently fortified by selected evidence; that too often the necessity has not 
been felt for purely empirical procedure and strictly inductive interpreta- 
tion. The foregoing pages have attempted to show that in spite of the dif- 
ference between organic and superorganic or cultural phenomena, and the 
widely diverse mechanisrrs inherent in them, the historic course of the two 
sets of phenomena, the problems which they present, and especially the 
methods by which these problems can be approached and valid solutions 
given, are strikingly similar at many points. 

In anthropology as in biology, interest can center primarily in process or 
in event—in “‘physiology” or in “natural history.”” Many physiologists, 
having only a weak interest in phenomena, are little impressed even by the 
soundest, empirically founded, careful reconstructions of events, but are 
correspondingly sensitive to errors and excesses in such reconstructions. 
They therefore generically distrust the findings of historical—unfortunately 
miscalled “evolutionary”—biology, and would restrict natural history to a 
relatively sterile, static, descriptive “‘systematics,’’ admitting sequences 
only so far as they are established by the palaeontological record, which will 
necessarily always be extremely incomplete. 

In the same way in anthropology a preponderant addiction to the so- 
called ‘‘dynamic”’ or processual aspects can lead to a generic suspicion or 
dislike of all historical reconstruction, whether critical or fantastic, with 
ethnography relegated to an essentially descriptive réle, and only archaeo- 
logical evidence admitted as historically sound—though even then relatively 
unimportant because processes can never be traced with the.same fullness 
in excavated as in historic or living cultures. 

If “physiology” were the only valid aim of the sciences of life and cul- 
ture, these attitudes would be justified. But since there are no events with- 
out processes, and no processes without events, and neither can be wholly 
grasped without knowledge of the other, what is actually involved is a 
different centering or weighting of interest; and this reflects temperament 
or personality as much as anything else. There are those who prefer to deal 
directly with phenomena, treating process chiefly as it is inherent or implicit 
in them. There are others whose bent it is to abstract processes, to render 
them explicit; and to such minds events have little meaning except as step- 
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ping stones, or illustrations. Each procedure achieves results peculiar to 
itself; each supplements the other. Carried to extremes in isolation, the 
one method would lead to an unorganized phenomenalism; the other, to a 
barren, arid conceptualism. A healthy and complete science must rest on 
both approaches, on a reintegration of the two. Fundamental misprizal of 
either approach is unwarranted. A generation or two ago biology entered 
upon a phase in which some saw virtue and profit only in the laboratory 
table and experiment. Natural history was decried as merely factual, as 
antiquarian and descriptive, as productive of the materials of science but 
not scientific in itself; as uninterpretative when sound, and subjective when 
interpretative. But natural history has survived and flourishes. Anthro- 
pology, having only lately consciously discovered process in culture, is now 
showing signs of entering the same phase of development. According to 
some, culture history is to remain a descriptive prolegomena; culture recon- 
struction, however undertaken, is felt as a waste of effort or dangerous delu- 
sion. Except for biology being farther developed, the situation is much the 
same: within each discipline, tolerance of both the possible approaches is 
called for. In anthropology as in biology good science consists primarily 
not in seeing event through process or process through event, but in temper- 
ing imagination with criticism and in ballasting judgment with evidence. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL: 
A PROBLEM IN ANTHROPOLOGY By GUY B. JOHNSON 


HEN the negro came to this country he came into contact with a 

musical culture presumably different from that to which he had been 
accustomed. What is the relation of his subsequent muscial products to the 
African and European musics? Does American negro music retain a large 
share of African traits? Is it primarily a borrowing of the white man’s 
music, or is it a fusion, a synthesis, partaking of both African and European 
music traits? 

Unfortunately, we know very little about early American negro music 
and native African music of the same period. The three Jamaican negro 
songs contained in Sir Hans Sloane’s Voyage to Jamaica (1688) are prob- 
ably the earliest known records for America. These three songs were pre- 
sumably African, but by the time the Folk-Lore Society’s Jamaican collec- 
tion' was made over 200 years later, things had changed. Both C. S. Myers 
and Miss Lucy Broadwood, who examined the tunes in the collection, 
agreed that “By far the greater part of these Jamaican tunes and song- 
words seem to be reminiscences, or imitations, of European sailors’ chanties 
of the modern class; or of trivial nursery-jingles adapted, as all such tunes 
become adapted.’” 

The first large collection of negro songs in the United States was made 
by Northerners during the Civil War.’ It was composed almost entirely of 
the songs known as spirituals. So thoroughly had the negro come under 
the dominance of the white evangelism that secular songs were taboo with 
him. It is still difficult to collect secular songs from church-going negroes. 
The spirituals have thus received much more attention than the seculars. 
They have come to be looked upon by many as the negro’s distinctive con- 
tribution to American music. For this reason they are the subject of the 
present paper. 

The prevailing attitude in this country concerning the negro spirituals 
is that they are based more or less upon African music traits. The editors of 
Slave Songs were cautious on this question. They believed that negro slaves 
had become “imbued with the mode and spirit of European music—often, 
nevertheless, retaining a distinct tinge of their native Africa.’* Later 


1 Jamaican Song and Story. (Edited by Walter Jekyll). London, 1907. Sir Hans Sloane’s 
songs are reprinted in appendix A of this work. 

2 Ibid., appendix B, p. 285. 

* Allen, Ware, and Garrison, Slave Songs of the United States. New York, 1867. Re- 
printed, 1929. 
‘ Ibid, preface, p. viii. 
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writers, however, began to make claims as to the African origin of various 
traits of the spirituals. Jeanette Robinson Murphy, a southern woman who 
published several articles on negro music and interpreted the spirituals from 
the lecture platform, said, “I early came to the conclusion, based upon 
Negro authority, that the greater part of their music, their methods, their 
scale . .. . came straight from Africa.’ 

Natalie Curtis-Burlin, a careful student of folk-songs, thought that, al- 
though negro music owes something to white music, it is largely “‘an off- 
shoot from an African root, [as] nobody who has heard Africans sing or even 
beat the drum can deny.’*® H. E. Krehbiel published the first extensive 
analysis of the musical characteristics of the spirituals in his Afro-American 
Folk-Songs,? which was written largely as a refutation of Wallaschek’s 
views.* Krehbiel, whose work I shall draw upon later, argued that the use 
of the pentatonic scale, certain deviations from the major and minor scales, 
syncopation, and certain structural features, such as the solo and choral 
refrain, all indicated the survival of African characteristics in the spirituals. 

Some of the negro writers have been rather extravagant in their com- 
ments on the spirituals.® Partly as a result of the disparaging statements of 
Wallascheck, and partly because of the rising tide of negro race conscious- 
ness, they have gone to the extreme. They talk about ““The miracle of the 
creation of spirituals,” of their having sprung “full-grown from the white 
heat of religious fervor,”’ of their being “America’s only indigenous folk- 
song.”’ 

N. G. J. Ballanta, a native of Sierra Leone who studied music in this 
country, made a collection of spirituals on one of our Sea Islands in South 
Carolina. He published a book, St. Helena Island Spirituals,'® the foreword 
of which is an argument for the African origin of the traits of the spirituals. 
His theories agree with the finding of Krehbiel, and they are especially in- 
teresting, coming as they do from a native of Africa. Ballanta is now in 
West Africa engaged in the preservation of native songs. 

The most thorough general and historical work on negro songs that has 


* The Survival of African Music in America. Popular Science Monthly, 55:660-61. 

® Negro Folk-Songs. Hampton Series, 2:4 (New York), 1918-19. 

7 New York, 1914. 

8 Wallaschek, in his Primitive Music (London, 1893), had said that he thought the spiri- 
tuals were “very much overrated,” that they seemed to have been “‘ignorantly borrowed,” 
“unmistakably arranged,” etc. 

® See, for example, James Weldon Johnson, The Book of Negro Spirituals, New York, 
1925. For criticism of Johnson’s essay, see Carl Engel, Views and Reviews (Musical Quarterly, 
July, 1926). 

10 New York, 1925. 
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appeared in this country is N. I. White’s American Negro Folk-Songs." 
White describes a little-known type of American white religious song, 
namely, the revival and camp-meeting song of the common people during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and shows that its subject matter 
and its form or pattern are indistinguishable from the negro spiritual. He 
refrains from any extended discussion of the music of negro songs, since he 
is not trained in music, but, after reviewing the various opinions on the 
subject, he thinks it ‘‘reasonable to conclude that the Negro brought Afri- 
can music with him to America, and that it is a considerable element in the 
songs he sings to-day.’’” 

It is the music of the white revival songs in relation to the music of the 
negro spirituals that I now wish to discuss. First, however, a few words on 
the cultural setting of the revival songs. Religious revivals, characterized 
by emotional outbursts, fainting, shouting, etc., began in this country early 
in the eighteenth century® In the early nineteenth century an unusual 
manifestation of this religious hysteria swept down through the Southern 
states, continuing until about the time of the Civil War. Swooning, jerking, 
barking, shouting in “‘unknown tongues, ”’and other such phenomena cha- 
racterized the camp meetings. Hardened frontier folk who had got along 
with practically nothing in the way of organized religious worship were ter- 
rified by the fear of Hell and were swept into the soul-saving orgy of the 
Methodist and Baptist evangelists. 

While it is impossible to reconstruct accurately the musical aspects of 
the revival singing of those days, it is a settled fact that the revivalists were 
not satisfied with the old and stately hymns of the more dignified faiths. 
There grew up a body of religious songs characterized by simple tunes and 
simple words, with repetitive refrains and choruses. Some of these were 
printed in little camp-meeting songsters, usually without tunes, but many 
of them were never printed, for the majority of the people were illiterate and 
could not have read them anyway. A few editors found it profitable to in- 
clude a number of these “low-brow”’ songs in their hymnals," and from these 
we may obtain some knowledge of camp-meeting music. Another source of 

" Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1928. 

2 White, op. cit., 24. 

'8 For further details, see White, op. cit., chap. 2; also my Folk Culture on St. Helena 
Island (Chapel Hill, North Carolina), 1930. 

14 They were usually apologetic, however. One editor wrote: “Some of our hymns, which 
might be objected to by the more grave and intellectual, and to which we ourselves have never 
felt any great partiality, have been the means of reaching for good, the hearts of those, who, 
probably, would not otherwise have been affected.” 
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information is the songs as they have survived among the whites of the 
southern Appalachians and other more or less isolated sections in the South. 

Now, the slaves often attended white religious services, and they were 
known to be especially fond of the camp-meeting songs. One preacher re- 
corded, about 1835: ‘The negroes are out in great crowds, and sing with 
voices that make the woods ring.’’® Another writer stated that “‘the loudest 
and most fervent camp-meeting singers amongst the whites are constrained 
to surrender to the darkeys in The Old Ship of Zion or I Want To Go to 
Glory.”"® That there existed a large body of very “folksy” white religious 
songs and that the negroes had ample opportunity to learn such songs, there 
can be no doubt. 

Using the songs in two white songsters, Christian Lyre and Millennial 
Harp," as samples of the white revival songs of a century ago, I have made 
certain comparisons with the data which Krehbiel worked out for 527 negro 
spirituals.'* White has shown so effectively the indebtedness of negro songs 
to white songs with respect to words and general structure that I shall not 
go into much detail along those lines. As for the question of African in- 
fluence on the words of the spirituals, it is sufficient to point out, as White 
has already done,’® that the songs with African words surviving in this 
country are so few as to be insignificant except as curiosities, and that no 
instance is known of a translation of an African song bearing any resem- 
blance to the words of any American negro song. This leaves the question, 
To what extent are the words of the spirituals original with negroes? It is 
becoming more and more evident that the words of the spirituals were 
largely borrowed from white songs. In Millennial Harp alone I have found 
nearly a hundred lines or couplets which are also found in the spirituals. A 
few typical lines are: 


Ride on, Jesus. 


If you get there before I do 
Look out for me, I’m coming too. 


Lay this body down. 


You will see the graves a-bursting. 


‘6 Lucius Bellinger, Stray Leaves from the Portfolio of a Local Methodist Preacher, 17 
(Macon, Georgia), 1870. 

16 PD. R. Hundley, Social Relations in Our Southern States, 348 (New York), 1860. 

17 Christian Lyre. 18th ed., New York, 1838; Millennial Harp, Designed for Meetings on 
the Second Coming of Christ. Improved ed., Boston, 1843. 
18 For Krehbiel’s data, see Afro-American Folksongs, 43, 68-70. 
19 White, op. cit., 21-22. 
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Furthermore, certain sentiments in the spirituals which have been inter- 
preted as originating in the yearnings and aspirations of the slaves were 
taken over from white songs. For example, the song which became known 
during the Civil War as the Negro Battle Hymn had much to say of fighting 
for liberty, yet it was a white revival song long before the war. Its age is 
indicated by the fact that the negro line, ‘“‘We want no cowards in our 
band,” was formerly the white line, “We want no tories in our band.’”?° 
Most of the lines in the spirituals which mention freedom, jubilee, the 
Great Day, etc., were borrowed from white songs. Whatever they came to 
mean to the negroes, they originally referred merely to the emancipation 
from sin. 

Structurally the white songs and the spirituals cannot be differentiated. 
They have the same types of stanza, refrain, and chorus patterns, the same 
simplicity and repetition, the same tendency to make a large number of 
stanzas by merely varying a word or two. 

The custom of singing the spirituals in a leader-and-chorus or solo-and- 
chorus fashion has been considered by Krehbiel, Ballanta, and others, to bea 
survival of African technique. This may be true, but I should like to point 
out that the same pattern existed among the white camp-meeting singers,” 
although the extent of its use can probably never be determined. Further- 
more, the old custom of lining out words and music in teaching new songs 
to illiterates is in itself sufficient to explain the solo-and-chorus type of sing- 
ing among the negroes. 

The most significant comparisons between the white songs and the 
negro songs are, of course, the musical comparisons. Fortunately, some of 
these can be expressed statistically. In assembling the data which follow, 
I have sought out as many significant points of comparison as possible. 
In interpreting the data, it should be borne in mind (1) that the white song 
books used are not confined to the “folksy”’ types, but contain a great many 
dignified or standard hymns, (2) that the music of the white songs is music 
which is printed as the composers thought it ought to be sung, while (3) the 
music of the negro spirituals is music which has been noted down from the 
actual singing. A record of the white songs as they were sung would no 
doubt show an increase in the unconventional traits. 


Modes.—The very fact that practically every spiritual known can be 
fairly easily assigned either to our major or to our minor mode is significant. 


20 See White, op. cit., 46, 47, 427. 
31 Some comments made by Bellinger in his Stray Leaves indicate this. The pattern still 
exists to some extent in the white tradition. 
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The comparative data are as follows:” 


Percent Percent Percent 

major minor vague 


Deviations from the conventional major scale——Since the greater part of 
both the white and negro songs are in the major mode,” it is important to 
concentrate upon their deviations from the conventional major scale, as 
shown in the following table. 


Number Percent 

White Negro White Negro 
23 111 9.6 25.1 
Missing seventh.................. 39 78 16.2 17.6 
Missing sixth™...... 12 5.0 { 6.3] 
Missing sixth and seventh™......... 5 2.1 [ 2.9] 
Regular major and others........... 143 188 59.6 42.6 
Total 240 442 100.0 100 .0 


The only deviation of any consequence seems to be the use of the pen- 
tatonic scale, that is, our major scale with the fourth and seventh tones 
omitted. Krehbiel, Ballanta, and practically all others who have favored the 
African origin of the music traits of the spirituals, have claimed that the 
extensive use of the pentatonic scale is strong evidence of African influence. 
They admit, of course, that the pentatonic is widely used by primitive peo- 
ples and that it is frequent in the folk music of Scotland, but they dismiss 
the possibility of any influence from that source by saying that there were 


The data on the spirituals are taken from Krehbiel unless otherwise stated. William 
Arms Fisher, in Seventy Negro Spirituals (Boston, 1926), gives data for the spirituals very 
similar to those of Krehbiel. 

*3 In a sense, the tunes in the minor are very important, for here one might expect to find 
survivals of weird or unusual tunes. Krehbiel thought that the independence of the spirituals 
of European influence “‘is still more striking in the case of the minor songs.”” He set down as the 
chief deviations from the minor scale (1) the raised seventh (harmonic minor), (2) the raised 
sixth, and (3) the absence of the sixth. (See Afro-American Folksongs, 83-4.) Now these are 
exactly the three leading deviations which I found in the white songs. One cannot appreciate 
the weirdness of the white minor tunes of a century ago without playing through some of the 
old songsters. 

** Krehbiel did not list these at all. I sampled 200 of the same spirituals that he used and 
found the percentages indicated in the brackets. 
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not many Scotch in the South. In this they are in error, for the Scotch were 
a strong element in the settlement of the upper South. In North Carolina, 
for example, they have been estimated as forming from 11 to 40 percent of 
the total colonial white population.* 

Furthermore, the people known as Scotch-Irish, who came down the 
southern valleys in the early nineteenth century and settled in the Pied- 
mont and southern Appalachians, were culturally closely akin to the 
Scotch. They brought with them the traditional English ballads and other 
Scotch and English folk music, many survivals of which are still found 
among their descendants today. It is perhaps no accident that the great 
camp-meeting era and the great wave of Scotch-Irish migration went hand 
in hand. It was in the upper South, where the Scotch-Irish were strongest, 
that the camp-meeting movement reached its greatest heights. And this, 
be it noted, was the slave-breeding section, the area of small plantations 
and of the domestic type of slave economy. Songs learned by the slaves 
here were quickly diffused through the South because of the movement of 
the domestic slave trade. 

Turning aside from the revival songs for a moment, let us see to what 
extent the pentatonic scale has survived in the folk music brought over from 
England and Scotland, as indicated by three collections of songs. 


Percent 
pentatonic 
tunes 
Campbell & Sharp’s, English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appala- 

Richardson and Spaeth’s American Mountain Songs. . 21 
Smith’s, South Carolina Ballads......... steal 28 
Krehbiel’s analysis of 527 negro spirituals 25 


Now the Scotch-English songs are probably more representative of the 
whole musical environment of the slave than are the songs in the two hymn 
books which I have analyzed. Is it entirely accidental that the spirituals 
and the surviving Scotch-English songs should have so near the same in- 
cidence of pentatonic tunes? 

Other deviations from the conventional major scale as shown in the 
first table are not frequent enough to need much comment. The close 
agreement between percentages of the various traits in the spirituals and in 
the white songs in almost every instance is striking. The flat seventh, much 

% See Bureau of the Census, A Century Population Growth; also R. D. W. Connor, 
History of North Carolina, 143-161. 


= 
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discussed as an African survival in the literature on the spirituals,” is so 
infrequent as to be anything but distinctive. True, its use in actual singing 
is undoubtedly more frequent than is indicated by the published music, but 
the same holds for white songs. In fact, the uncultivated English singer 
knew the minor seventh better than he knew the raised seventh, for the 
former was traditional in the Gregorian airs, while the latter is a rather 
recent convention in formal music. As C. J. Sharp has said, ““The flattened 
seventh possesses no terrors for the country singer..... This use of the 
flatted seventh, as though it were a leading-note, is often to be found in 
folk-airs, especially in those of England.’’’ The flat seventh, like the penta- 
tonic scale, then, could have been acquired by the negro from English tunes 
as easily as from his African music patterns. 

Another deviation which has been said to point toward an African origin 
is the neutral third. This cannot be represented on our conventional staff, 
so its true frequency is unknown. From experience I should judge it to 
be used about as frequently as the flat seventh. I have heard the same use 
of the third tone among white singers. C. J. Sharp has said of the third 
tone, ‘““The English folk-singer varies the intonation of this note very 


considerably ..... It is often so flat that it is hardly to be distinguished 
from the minor third. Frequently, too, it is a ‘neutral’ third, i.e., neither 
major nor minor..... 28 Undoubtedly many white singers used these 


same intonations of the third in their camp-meeting songs. In the spirituals, 
the neutral third could be of either African or English descent, and it is cer- 
tainly not a distinctive trait of the music of the spirituals. 

M odulations —Change from one key or one mode to another within a 
tune is practically unknown in the spirituals as they are sung today. While 
modulations are frequent in conventional church music, it is interesting to 
note that in the revival songs of a hundred years ago, as recorded in the 
songsters, modulations were rare. This heritage was derived from English 
folk songs, of which Sharp has said, “It may be taken, as a general state- 
ment, that they never change their key or their mode.’ 

Intervals —A computation of keynote intervals in the first forty-five 


*6 T cannot forego quoting here a morsel of scientific thought from Religious Folk-Songs of 
the Negro (Hampton Institute, Virginia), 1927. The editor, commenting on one of the songs, 
says, “This version of Roll, Jordan, Roll, with its weird flatted seventh seems never to have 
been popular farther North than the Carolinas. Psychologists attribute this to a happier state 
of mind on the part of the Negroes in the more Northern States.” 

27 English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions, 56, 66, (London), 1907. 

Ibid, 71. 
29 Ibid, 68. 
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revival songs in Millennial Harp, as compared with thirty-five spirituals 
taken at random from three of the best collections, is summarized in the 
following table.*° 


Frequency of interval 


Interval White songs Negro songs 

1. Pi (keynote)........ 396 413 
2. Major 3rd above keynote.............. coat 388 358 
3. Perfect 5th above keynote......... aelge 346 268 
4. Major 2nd above keynote.......... 324 254 
5. Perfect 4th above keynote.............. 194 117 
6. Perfect 4th below keynote aS i 86 101 
7. Major 6th above keynote........... Pee 100 98 
8. Minor 3rd below keynote.............. ae 59 63 
10. Minor 2nd below keynote. Sah te 52 37 
11. Minor 3rd above keynote............. shee 39 36 
12. Minor 7th above keynote............ Me ee 9 24 
13. Major 7th above keynote............. doa a 31 6 

Total 2,103 1,826 


The intervals have been listed in the order of their frequency in the negro 
songs. It will be noted that their order in the white songs corresponds very 
closely, the displacement never being more than one step in the rank. It 
will be noted further that the first three intervals listed—incidentally, these 
form the major triad—occupy over half of the entire number of intervals in 
both white and negro songs. To be exact, 54 per cent of the white and 57 
per cent of the negro intervals are in the major triad. The negro makes 
relatively larger use of the keynote and smaller use of the fifth tone, but the 
comparison develops no significant differences between the two types of 
songs. 

Melodic patterns Tunes may be grouped according to certain figures 
or patterns which they follow. Consider opening phrases, for example. The 
most common opening pattern in the spirituals, with variations in rhythm, 
of course, is as follows: 


D 


© For a tabulation of a smaller number of negro songs (spirituals, blues, etc., mixed), see 
Metfessel, Phonophotography in Folk Music, 142 et seg. (Chapel Hill, North Carolina), 1928. 
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White revival songs and folk songs abound in the same opening pattern. 
Sharp has pointed out that this beginning is found in many folk-tunes, 
especially those of Celtic nations.* 

Closing patterns are very diverse, but a sampling of fifty revival songs 
shows that the principal pattern is composed of the last three, sometimes 
four, notes of the scale in descending order. This type of ending occurs ina 
little over one-third of both white and negro songs. 

A tune taken as a whole may be divided into phrases which are related in 
certain ways. Most of the spiritual tunes, like the words, fall into four 
phrases, the relations of which may be indicated by A-B-A-B or A-B-A-C 
or A-B-C-D, etc. The second of these is found in nearly 50 per cent of all 
the spirituals. If the three patterns just mentioned be taken out, only a 
handful of songs remains. The same holds true for white revival songs and 
folk songs. There is no particular melodic pattern which is peculiar to, or 
characteristic of, the spirituals. 

Harmony.—A thorough discussion of the question of harmonies in the 
spirituals would take us too far afield for the present paper. In brief, it may 
be pointed out (1) that while the accounts of travelers in Africa are con- 
flicting as regards the use of harmony there, the tribal usages apparently 
range all the way from complete absence of harmonic singing to a fairly 
well developed system of harmony;* (2) that in our Sea Islands, where the 
negroes have lived in comparative isolation and where they should have 
preserved their African harmonies if they had any, the spirituals are gener- 
ally sung in unison; and (3) such harmonies as are used in the spirituals are 
simple and rarely deviate from the harmonic patterns of simple white songs. 
Emily Hallowell and Natalie Curtis-Burlin labored to preserve the so-called 
strange and weird negro harmonies, yet William Arms Fisher, in a valuable 
essay on negro music, concluded that “‘the net result of the work of these 
two earnest seekers for the true negro harmony is therefore disappointing to 
those expecting something unusual, for ....the harmonization in both 
cases is altogether conventional.’ 

Tempo and rhythm.—Various writers have pointed out the preponder- 
ance of duple time in the negro spirituals. Triple time is practically un- 
known in these songs, but is found in about a third of the white songs 
studied. A comparison of 250 white religious songs from Millennial Harp 
and Christian Lyre with 250 spirituals taken from three collections follows: 

31 Sharp, op. cit., 86. 

® For a brief summary of opinions, see White, American. Negro Folk-Songs, 19 et seg. 

38 Seventy Negro Spirituals, xvi. 
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Percent 
Negro songs White songs 
Duple time......... 96 70 
Triple time......... 4 30 


Syncopation is very common in the spirituals. The ‘Scotch snap” and 
negro syncopation are very similar,“ but syncopation is much more pro- 
nounced in negro music than in white music. Still, it is not at all impossible 
that the spirituals owe some of their rhythmic traits to the “Scotch snap.” 
More data on the African side are needed, however, before a conclusion can 
be reached with respect to rhythm. If duple time and syncopation are 
pronounced in African music, it would seem that there is evidence that these 
things have survived in the music of the negro in America. 

On the basis, of the comparisons which have been presented above, it 
appears that, with the possible exception of the rhythmic traits, all of the 
supposed peculiarities of the negro spirituals are found in the music of white 
revival songs to about the same extent as they are in the spirituals. This 
raises the question as to whether there is a direct relationship between the 
two groups of songs. Were the spirituals “‘ignorantly borrowed,”’ as Walla- 
schek said, or were they composed by negroes who were so saturated with 
the spirit of white music that they retained the traits of that music in their 
compositions? This question I do not attempt to answer with finality, but 
I should like to offer certain data which may have a bearing upon the 
answer. 

Starting with certain songs which the negroes undoubtedly borrowed, 
such as Old Ship of Zion, Old Time Religion, Tell Me How You Feel When 
You Come out The Wilderness, Safe in the Promised Land, etc.,® I have 
delved into other white revival tunes in order to determine whether the 
indebtedness of the spirituals to white songs goes still deeper. I have con- 
fined myself to the two books, Millennial Harp and Christian Lyre. Look- 
ing for melodic parallels between over 500 spiritual tunes and as many 
white tunes is a teasing and elusive affair. I have only scratched the sur- 
face. Yet, of the 82 tunes in part 1 and part 2 of Millennial Harp, I have 
traced 10, or one-eighth, in whole or in part into the spirituals. A few 
illustrations will suffice to show the types of borrowing. 

The spiritual, Who'll Jine de Union,™ is essentially the same as The 


% See Krehbiel, Afro-American Folksongs, chap. 7. 

% See also White, of. cit., chap. 2, and my Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, section on 
folk songs. 

* Published in Cabin and Plantation Songs (Hampton Institute), 1874, and in successive 
editions of the Hampton songs. 
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Christian Band, a white song published as early as 1843.7 The words of the 
two songs are practically the same. The white song has a refrain line, “I will 
be in this band, hallelujah,” while the spiritual has, ‘‘Who’ll jine de un- 
ion?” The following phrases, repeated, form the burden of the white song: 


| A 
+ 


» 


ry, 


The following phrases, repeated, form the stanzas of the spiritual: 


The spiritual is superior rhythmically and melodically to the white song, 
nevertheless it is derived from it or from a variant of it. 

The beautiful spiritual, I’m a-Rolling Through an Unfriendly World,** 
is akin to a white tune, Judgment.*® There is probably a connecting link 
which is extinct, but the kinship becomes apparent if one neglects rhythm 
for the moment. The two tunes, with notes spaced to facilitate comparison, 
are given below. 


Hymna 


Spiritual 


Hymn 


Spiritual (5 


A white song known as the Mariner’s Hymn*® was made up of two very 
simple phrases, one of which was as follows: 


7 Millennial Harp, 2:30. 

38 See any good collection of spirituals. 

%® Christian Lyre, 1:90, and Millennial Harp, 1:32. 
© Millennial Harp, 2:39. 


‘ 
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Now this tune probably came from a sea song. Perhaps it existed in several 
versions. At any rate, when the negroes took it over the salt water stayed 
with it. They sing it as Hallelujah, or I’ve Been Down Into the Sea.*! The 
stanzas have the following tune, identical with the phrase just quoted 
from the Mariner’s Hymn. 


The following example may afford us some insight into the process by 
which the negro took white tunes and molded them to suit himself. In one 
white hymn book® containing no tunes a song beginning, “Angel, roll the 
rock away,” at once suggests the spiritual, De Angel Rolled de Stone Away.* 
The white song is noted as sung to a tune called Hampton. In another 
book“ we find this tune set to entirely different words. The opening strain 
is 


The four phrases which make up the spiritual are very simple. The first two 
are merely the above opening phrase repeated, che third is typical of white 
tunes and is perhaps borrowed from another somg,® and the fourth is just an 
ordinary closing phrase which serves to get the tune back to the keynote. 
The negroes either made the spiritual on the basis of a short phrase from 


“ See under title “Hallelujah” in James Weldon Johnson, Book of Negro Spirituals. 
* Nettleton, Village Hymns, 117 (New York), 1840. 

* See Ballanta, St. Helena Island Spirituals, 80. 

“ Christian Lyre, 2:20. 

“ It is used, for example, in the white song, No, Not One, or Glory to His Name. 


The spiritual tune is as follows: 
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the white song, or they borrowed a variant of the white hymn which was 
already in circulation among the whites. Neither course calls for any par- 
ticular African influences by way of explanation. 

In Folk Culture on St. Helena Island I have presented other examples 
of this kind, but those given above will be sufficient, I think, to establish 
the point that some of the “best” or “‘most characteristic” spirituals can be 
traced back in whole or in part to white revival songs. If, in addition to 
these considerations, it be remembered that I have not attempted to explore 
the vast possibilities of specific borrowing from the popular ballads, play 
songs, and nursery songs brought to this country from England,* nor from 
the early American popular music and later minstrel music; that numerous 
songs known as spirituals by the negroes survive in the white tradition as 
white songs;*’ that instances are known of a white man’s having written 
spirituals for negroes ;** and that certain art songs are even now in the proc- 
ess of becoming negro spirituals;** it will be seen that the history of the spiri- 
tuals has only begun to be written. 

It would be strange indeed if there had not survived at least a few tunes 
from Africa, and it is certain that a few white songs have grown out of negro 
songs, but on the whole it appears that the general pattern and many of the 
details of the religious music which the negro developed during slavery 
were borrowed from white music. 

An important circumstance connected with the diffusion of the spirituals 
should be mentioned. There is evidence that the majority of the spirituals 
originated in the upper South and traveled south and west. Many songs 
now extinct cr rare in the Piedmont are sung in the Sea Island region and 
west of the Appalachians. Isolated areas like the Sea Islands are not areas 
in which one finds an intensification of African traits in the spirituals, but 
merely areas which have favored the preservation of spirituals which are 
elsewhere obsolescent. Spirituals on St. Helena Island, for instance, are not 
indigenous products, but are the survivals of importations from further 
north, and they are not noticeably different from the spirituals as sung else- 
where. 


* Note, for example, the similarity of In Bright Mansions Above and Wearing of the 
Green, and the likeness of Steal Away to Farmer’s in the Dell. 

47 T have mentioned some of these above. See also White, American Negro Folk-Songs, 
chap. 2. For an interesting instance, see Louise Pound, The Ancestry of a Negro Spiritual 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, 33:442-44). 

48 Henry C. Work, a white abolitionist, wrote Kingdom’s Coming, Freedom Over Me, and 
Babylon is Fallen. 

4° For example, Going Home, with a tune from the Largo movement of Dvofak’s New 
World Symphony, is gradually being “adopted” as a spiritual. 
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It may be objected that I have started at the wrong end of the investiga- 
tion of the relation of the spirituals to African and to English music, that 
the African side should have come first. But I am content to leave the 
African aspects to someone who is better qualified to study them. I am sure 
that, as C. S. Myers said twenty-five years ago, “Am African music does not 
exist.’° Our slaves were recruited from dozens of tribal stocks in West and 
Central Africa, and, if the accounts of travelers mean anything, the varia- 
tions in musical culture were considerable. When the African data are in, 
those who have so readily attributed this or that to ‘‘African influence”’ 
may find some difficulty in proving their claims. The white American 
revival songs are a historical reality, a cultural unit whose connection with 
negro spirituals is a demonstrable fact. It is not only logical but essential 
that one study these songs before delving into the African aspects of the 
question. Is it not significant that American negroes, for all their diverse 
African musical backgrounds, have developed in this country a type of 
music which, with the exception of rhythmic traits, is statistically very 
much like white folk music? 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

CHAPEL HILt, NorTH CAROLINA 


5° Jekyll, Jamaican Song and Story, appendix A, p. 278. 


MORPHOLOGY AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE AUSTRALIAN MURNGIN 
TYPE OF KINSHIP (PART II) By W. LLOYD WARNER 


HE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 32: 207-256, 1930, carried an article 

by the writer on the general structure of the Murngin kinship system, 
a detailed account of the social personalities of the various kin, and the 
functions of the relatives within the larger structure.' In the present paper 
the larger functions and elements of the system itself will be described and 
interpreted, the subsection system described and compared with the Arunta 
and Kariera forms, and the kinship morphology compared and contrasted 
with the Arunta and Kariera types. 


LARGER FUNCTIONS OF MURNGIN KINSHIP 


The two main elements in Murngin kinship are the patrilineal lines and 
their lateral connections through the intermarriage of the five generations 
of the seven lines of descent. 


Perpendicular relationships.—All perpendicular relationships are strong 
and unbreakable since they are patrilineal lines of fathers, sons, daughters, 
brothers, and sisters, belonging to the same totemic clans and interlocking 
families. (No consideration is given here to the distant éribal relatives 
called father, son, etc.) Clan solidarity and family cohesion prevent strife 
among the relatives who fit into the perpendicular relationship. If ego, for 
our purposes, is shifted one line to the right, he takes galle’s place, and 
gawel becomes his father; or if he is shifted to the left to dumungur, this 
again is a father and son line of descent. Each of the seven lines of descent 
is built out of the restricted family, which preserves its continuity by the 
patrilineal laws that regulate descent among fathers and sons. The mother, 
although still considered a member of her father’s clan, is through her chil- 
dren firmly bound to their clan. To be fully understood, her position must 
also be considered from the point of view of sister,—she must be seen as a 
sister to her brother no less than as ego’s mother. 


Lateral relationships.— Malinowski in his Argonauts of the Western Pa- 
cific has given a splendid description and explanation of the economic ritual 


1 The field work for this paper was done under the direction of Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown of Sydney University, and under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Australian National Research Council. I wish to take this occasion once again to thank Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown for the many kindnesses shown me while I was in Australia. 
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called the kula. Reciprocation is the fundamental basis of this ceremonial 
exchange which produces a stability and balance in the social relations of 
the groups and individuals involved. It organizes the structure of the eco- 
nomic group by the exchange of ceremonial objects. 

The fundamentals of Murngin kinship also rest on reciprocation, the un- 
derlying basis of which, however, is a mutual antagonism between the kin- 
ship personalities who form the lateral relationships. This organized an- 
tagonism is correlated with a sense of personal integrity or solidarity by 
each of the social personalities involved. An equilibrium between the or- 
ganized antagonisms created by the ritual and economic reciprocity forms 
the smaller segments of kinship, as well as the completed structure when 
articulated to the perpendicular patrilineal lines of fathers and sons. 

All lateral relationships are potentially much weaker than the perpen- 
dicular because they involve the partial destruction of an old family by tak- 
ing a daughter and sister from it to become the wife and mother of a new 
family to be created. Social change of any kind in a society of this type 
involves weakness in that part of its structure where the movement takes 
place and arouses antagonisms between the families and clans involved. 
Yet the change of a woman’s status must continue if the society is to sur- 
vive. Women must be given if women are to be acquired for wives and 
mothers to continue one’s own clan’s patrilineal line of descent as well as 
the family system. 

In each generation the men marry the line to the right of them into 
lateral articulation with their own patrilineal column, and the women of 
ego’s patrilineal line unite by marriage with the line to the left (see chart 8). 

Since all the relatives, all the generations, and all the seven lines do ex- 
actly the same thing, let us examine the immediate situation created by the 
due-galle (husband and wife) relationship, for there lies the basis of the 
social system’s lateral structure. Summed up, ego obtains from his mother’s 
brother a woman with whom he copulates and creates a mew family; ego 
reciprocates by giving presents to his mother’s brother. More generally, a 
group of brothers are always giving presents to another group of brothers 
for their daughters, while the first group of brothers is receiving presents 
for their daughters from still another group of brothers. 

This can be symbolized with the pattern shown on page 174. 

This diagonal reciprocation creates a line of five relatives running diago- 
nally up from the second descending generation (kutara) to the second as- 
cending generation (mari), who are forever exchanging women and presents. 

In chart 2 this reciprocation has been presented so as to show the core of 
the whole structure functioning at one time. Starting from the lower left 
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hand corner, kutara is seen making gifts to ego’s waku for his daughters; 
waku is sending gifts to ego (waku’s gawel) for his daughters; ego is per- 
forming the same exchange with gawel, while the latter is in a similar posi- 
tion with ego’s mari. Thus we see running diagonally throughout the entire 


gawel 


m. br. 


waku 
sis. son 
CHartT 1 


kinship system the reciprocation based on the exchange of daughters and 
gifts, the older family being broken up by the loss of its daughters and 
compensated for it by gifts, while at the same time new families are being 


mart 
m. m. br. 


kutara 


sis. dtr. son 


CuHart 2 


created by the change of the daughter and sister of the older family and 
of the wife and mother of the newly created family. (See chart 2.) 

This same small pattern of behavior (mother’s brother-—sister’s son) 
creates other diagonal lines, the two most important being: first, the line 


gawel | 
we 
me m. br. | 
ego = 
waku 
a sis. son 
L 
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and second, kaminyer— 
—gatu«——galle——>marelkere—>natchiwalker. These lines are also ex- 
changing women for presents, as ego’s own line does. To see this clearly, 
let the reader shift ego up into bapa’s place, and change other relatives in 
this reciprocal diagonal line to fit ego’s new position, and it will be seen 
that from dumungur to nati there are people in the same relationship as 
kutara to mari. (See chart 8.) 

There is always the danger that this reciprocity will be broken, that 
gawel will allow his daughter to go to another relative, other than waku, 
that a series of runaway marriages, wrong marriages, or wife stealing will 
break these lateral and diagonal bonds, thereby destroying the relationship 
system. 

Further, the organized antagonism felt by the family whose unity is in- 
jured by the removal of a marrying member may result in open conflict that 
would involve the larger clan unities in the struggle and destroy the social 
structure since its whole basis is the kinship organization. 

This means, then, that the pivotal relatives in the Murngin system, 
those who articulate the system into a lateral structure, are sisters and 
daughters who become wives and mothers. Around them all change in the 
Murngin kinship system takes place. 


CUSTOM OF THE MIR-RI-RI 


To discover additional methods for saving the structure from destruc- 
tion because of asocial actions and to get at the real meaning of some cus- 
toms that heretofore have appeared inexplicable, let us reexamine the 
Murngin kinship behavior centered around these female relatives. 

Fathers and brothers treat a daughter and sister alike in that (1) they 
decide to which of her dues she will belong; (2) they stand responsible for 
her loss by runaway marriage, etc.; (3) they beat her for misconduct; (4) 
they supply another sister and daughter to her due if she dies; and (5) they 
come to her assistance if she is killed or excessively mistreated by due. 

The above largely summarizes a father’s behavior toward a daughter, 
but only gives part of a brother’s relationship with his sister. 

Except for the fifth case, the father and brother, so far as they obey 
tribal law, do all they can to keep the relationship permanent and to force 
the sister and daughter into a permanent marriage. The necessity of keep- 
ing a woman with her husband to protect the kinship structure of Murngin 
society is thus clearly felt by all people, including the members of her own 
family and clan, whose structure has been damaged by her going to a new 
family and clan. 
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The fifth element of behavior indicates a possibility of strife. No broth- 
er or father would interfere with a husband chastising his wife, indeed 
they would help him. But if the wife were being brutally treated, or killed 
for no just cause, they would interfere, which would usually mean a fight. 
Such an assumption of responsibility for the sister’s and daughter’s rights 
shows that she is still considered a part of her kinsmen’s clan and family. 
It is only under the most extreme provocation that members of a woman’s 
clan would act; no instance was recorded by the author. In case of a hus- 
band’s brutality, his own clansmen apply pressure to prevent trouble with 
her clan, and because of a feeling that such conduct is wrong. 

If a brother killed his sister, no direct action would be taken by the clan, 
clan solidarity preventing it. This contrasts with the feeling of her own clan 
if her husband should kill her. It demonstrates that fundamentally she is 
considered to belong to her own group, not to her husband’s even after she 
has been taken by the latter’s clan. 

Yet a brother calls his sister “‘ wakinu”’ i.e., without relatives; and if her 
husband swears at her, he throws spears at his sister and all of his sisters 
not involved in the quarrel. This behavior seemingly contradicts the above 
statement. There are several possible explanations, but before attempting 
to interpret these customs I shall quote from the first article on Murngin 
kinship to make sure the reader is fully conversant with the Mir-ri-ri. 


There are two sets of behavior in the relationship of a brother and sister that 
must be treated together. First, she is called wakinu by all her brothers. Wakinu 
means a person without kin in its primary meaning, and secondarily it means 
“worthless” or, more expressively, “rubbish.” Bamapama, the trickster hero, a 
much loved scoundrel who lived in the olden days and broke all laws, is always called 
wakinu after some particularly fantastic escapade of his has been retold. Wakinu 
is used during a fight as an appropriate term against one’s enemies. No brother can 
hear his sister sworn at or hear obscenity used before her. Usually when a man’s 
anger rises he immediately bursts into an almost pyrotechnical display of abuse, 
most of it centering around sex, breaking of incest taboos, peculiarities of the 
genitalia, irregularities in the sexual act between men and women, etc. This aver- 
sion to hearing or using profanity in front of a sister is called “‘mirriri’’ (ear-thing). 
It really means “‘My ear can’t stand obscenity in front of my sister.” 

The person who swears most frequently at a man’s sister is her husband, es- 
pecially in a connubial quarrel. The husband is ego’s due, with whom he has one of 
the strongest relationships. 

A few illustrations follow. 

Ma-lam-bu’-nu had come home and found his food unprepared by his wife, 
Dangra. A quarrel resulted in which he called her matamakmi (incestuous). She 
did not swear at him. Her near clan brother, Badunga, heard the swearing and be- 
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came very angry. He gathered a bundle of spears, hooked them one by one to his 
spear-thrower, and threw them at a large number of the women in the native camp, 
including Dangra. An investigation showed that everyone of the women at whom 
he threw were called yeppa by him. 

A general camp fight was on; Di-ma-la, who wanted the combatants to stop, 
cried, “Stop swearing at each other. If you don’t stop calling each other those 
names, I’ll have to go throw spears at all my sisters.” 

There are several recorded instances of a brother throwing spears at yeppa, be- 
cause someone had sworn at her. In a great majority of the cases it was the due who 
was swearing at her. An older man said, “It is just the same as if I had been hit on 
the head with a club when I hear that.” Another said, “My heart jumps and 
stops, jumps and stops, when I hear that mirriri.” 

If Malambunu had sworn at Badunga’s near brother as he had done to Ba- 
dunga’s sister, there would have been a quarrel and possible fight, such swearing 
between men, however, only happens when there is already a fight on. If Balli had 
sworn at Natjurli’s mother or daughter, he would have done nothing. 


It might be said that he throws at her because he believes the swearing 
to be due to some fault of hers. A brief investigation proves this to be un- 
true. Balli called her mother by an obscene term because the latter was at- 
tempting to stop her from having an illegal relationship with a man who 
stood in the wrong kinship position to her. Natjurli knew this when he 
threw spears at her mother (his sister), still he felt impelled to throw them. 

Possibly the structure of the kinship system will explain this seemingly 
anomalous behavior of a brother to his sister; or, to put it another way, 
structure can explain function. 

Yeppa does belong to her clan and family, but for most practical pur- 
poses her family and clan lose her to the husband’s. If she is called “rub- 
bish,” and without relatives, it means: ‘‘We put no real value on this wo- 
man, we have thrown her out of our clan, really she was never.in it. Our 
family and clan have not been damaged by her loss as our sister and daugh- 
ter since she is wakinu and does not belong to them, but we do value her as 
a wife and mother among your people, hence the various guarantees we 
make of keeping her with you. We don’t want her back, we want to keep 
the relationship permanent, that is why we say ‘she is without relatives.’ ” 

When due swears at yeppa, and wawa or yukiyuko throws spears at her 
and her sisters, it is of course absurd that she, the offended, should suffer 
rather than the person responsible. The Murngin know this; they say, “It 
is silly, but when I hear those words at my sister I must do something. I 
throw spears at her.” 
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Given the feeling against hearing filthy speeches before one’s sister, the 
following structural interpretation seems to throw the most light on this be- 
havior. 

Yeppa is a member of one’s own immediate family and patrilineal line. 
The emotional ties to her are very strong. She is from babyhood to child- 
hood loved and petted by one’s father. She is her brother’s companion be- 
fore he reaches the age of circumcision; thereafter, being felt to be such a 
near relative and with such a strong emotional reciprocation, she is of neces- 
sity taboo. This is the woman that a brother throws spears at for an act in 
which she is the victim. The interpretation is simple. Her patrilineal and 
family bonds are very strong; everyone knows that in a final test a brother 
would fight his own due if he went too far when mistreating her. Given the 
fact that a man cannot hear his sister sworn at, he must choose either to 
defend his sister and fight her husband, or to do nothing. If he chose the 
first, it would immediately endanger and possibly destroy for a time the 
whole lateral structure of his clan’s kinship to the rest of the tribe. A fight 
with a due of another clan would immediately call clan solidarity into ac- 
tion: all the brother’s brothers, sons, fathers, etc. would necessarily come to 
his aid, just as these same relatives of due would help dve, so that a general 
fight would result. A general re-exchange of the women by forceful means 
would be a very likely possibility. Obviously only the most extreme cir- 
cumstances would force such action. 

Doing nothing is conceivable, but extremely difficult if the emotions are 
highly aroused by the mirriri. It is out of keeping with general Murngin 
behavior not to express an emotion socially. Therefore an entirely different 
possibility has been seized upon and socialized. The sister is treated as 
though she were her husband, and spears are thrown at her as though she 
and not he, were the culprit. This saves any trouble between the clans and 
at the same time expresses extreme displeasure at hearing one’s sister 
abused. 

Thus is also utilized the wakinu pattern of behavior toward her. She 
has been called a person without relatives, something actually impossible in 
the social life. She is rubbish to her family when the question arises whether 
she is to stay in her new capacity as mother or go back to her own clan. 
When brothers throw spears at their sisters, they merely put the wakinu 
concept into ritualistic expression. They demonstrate that she is not a part 
of her own family even though due calls her by terms slandering her as well 
as one’s own clan and family; they will not act against the husband or his 
clan. It also says the opposite. “This woman is called sister by me, I can- 
not hear obscenity used against her. I throw spears at her to show my dis- 
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like because if I throw them at you it would cause trouble out of proportion 
to the cause of it.” 

A man throws spears at his sister not only when her due swears at her, 
but when anyone else does. Because of clan solidarity, he could not throw 
them at any member of his own clan except yeppa, which is allowed by the 
wakinu concept. 

The remaining problem is, Why does a man throw at all his sisters in- 
stead of confining his act to the one sworn at? But since all women who 
stand in the relation of sister to ego, no matter how distant the clan, are 
treated in exactly the same manner (not spoken to, touched, etc.), this act 
falls under that class of behavior, both as belonging to a general pattern 
and as an extension of the behavior that comes from the feeling surrounding 
a blood sister. Emotionally, throwing at several women instead of one, is 
more satisfactory, since the feelings linked with mirriri are intense and need 
much activity to vent them. 


SOLIDARITY 


As has been said, the lateral structure of the Murngin kinship system is 
potentially weak. The gawel-waku reciprocal is no exception, because of the 
change of daughter to wife and because gawel may not give his daughter to 
his proper waku. This relationship is most decidedly strengthened by the 
addition of the mari-marelker and gurrong-kutara lines of descent.2 The 
reason is simple. Ego’s mari is gawel to ego’s own gawel. This places ego’s 
gawel in the same weak position toward ego’s most generous and helpful 
friend (mari) in which ego finds himself toward his own gawel. Many natives 
have been recorded as saying the following, “Mari is the boss of my mokul 
rumeru and gawel, and helps me get my galle.”” Through the mari-kutara 
tie there is strength between gawel and waku, so that a solid bond is estab- 
lished from mari in the second ascending generation and second lateral line 
to the right of ego, and kutara in the second descending generation and 
second lateral line to the left of ego. 

Kutara inherits mari’s personal names hence an identity of personality 
in names; since names are of the utmost importance in Murngin thought 
and there is a feeling of sameness about things bearing the same name, the 
great solidarity between mari and kutara can be understood. Even after 
mari’s death he still comes to kutara’s aid.’ He is an eternal source of health 
and comfort to kutara. The latter, usually a younger man, is also a great 
2 Warner, AA 32:247-252, 1930. 
Warner, AA 32:248, 1930. 
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help to mari in time of trouble for he can give physical aid in time of war, 
is an active huntsman, and, all in all, usually participates in the social life 
as a mature male still in his prime. Moreover, they belong to the same 
moiety and frequent y to the same clan, which adds to the strength of the 
positive relationship. 

An examination of the kinship structure demonstrates the reasons for 
this solidarity. Mari’s kutara calls the man who is in the relationship of 
waku to mari by the term gawel. In other words, the person to whom ku- 
tara stands in the weakest relationship is a social personality with whom 
kutara’s mari is in exactly the opposite relationship—mari is strong with 


mari 


waku 
sis. son 


kutara 
sis. dtr. son Cuart 3 


kutara’s gawel where kutara is weak. Mari’s relationship in this case is 
positive while kutara’s is negative. Mari balances this weakness in the 
gawel-waku relationship by his complete solidarity with kutara. 

The whole system can be placed into an algebraic expression of pluses 
and minuses if we allow a negative or weak relationship to be symbolized 
by a minus sign, and a positive or strong relationship by a plus. Chart 3 
illustrates the system of chart 2 expressed in such terms. It demonstrates 
clearly the dynamic equilibrium established in the kinship structure by 
reciprocation. It has in it, as will be shown later in this paper, explanations 
of the extent and limitation of the Murngin kinship structure. 

Beginning with ego and examining the ascending relationships, the ar- 
row, symbolizing the exchange of daughters and gifts between ego and gawel, 
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shows that ego is in a negative or weak position. The same situation ob- 
tains between ego’s gawel and mari, for gawel is in the position of waku to 
ego’s mari just as ego is ia that position to gawel; and in the descending 
generations the situation is reversed, for ego is powerful in his relations with 
waku, whereas the latter is weak; the waku-kutara reciprocation is the same 
(for waku’s gawel to ego’s kutara). All the charts and all relatives in this 
paper are pregented from the point of view of ego. In chart 3 (to recapitu- 
late before continuing), the arrow pointing from ego to gawel shows ego to 
be in a weak or minus relationship with gawel; from ego’s standpoint the 
arrow pointing from mari to gawel symbolizes ego’s mari is in a strong or 
i plus relationship with gawel. The position is exactly reversed in the de- 
br. scending generations. The arrow running from ego to waku shows ego to 
be in a plus relationship with his sister’s son, while the arrow pointing from 
kutara to waku shows that from ego’s point of view kutara is in a minus 
relationship with his son-in-law (waku). These four relationships show two 
pluses and two minuses equally distributed on each side of ego. 

Until now only the shorter line of ascending and descending arrows has 
been described. The longer arrows (starting from ego) show that ego (who 
is kutara to mari) and mari both stand in a relationship which is completely 
balanced, as does ego with kutara in the descending relationship. The plus- 
minus relationship, both ascendingly and descendingly, in the mari-kutara 
relationship expresses the symmetrical balance that exists in the negative 
and positive relationships that obtain between the intermediate relative 
an equilibrium has been established in the kinship structure. The two plus 
signs are balanced by the two minus signs both to the right and left of ego. 
Mari’s antagonism for his son-in-law (ego’s gawel) can be expressed by his 
help and sense of solidarity with ego (his kutara), and ego’s sense of weak- 
ness with his gawel is compensated for by his feeling of strength when in 
association with mari. 

The social personality of gawel is balanced by the two. He feels strong 
with his waku and weak with his own gawel, but the very solidarity of mari 
and kutara strengthens him, for his gawel (ego’s mari) will do nothing to 
harm his interests when the person gawel stands strongest with ego (his 
waku) is also strong with gawel’s own gawel. Obviously the whole Murngin 
kinship structure, particularly in its lateral expressions, is a system of 
checks and balances, and establishes a dynamic equilibrium in the kinship 
structure. 

At first sight the enormous extent of a Murngin kinship system seems 
unexplainable and almost fantastic. There seems no reason for the spread 
of the lateral lines. With the asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage system 
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three lines of descent are automatically created, with ego’s line, the mother’s 
line (which is ego’s marrying line), and sister’s husband’s line forming the 
three. They must be recognized by the culture because all people are 
counted as relatives. 

Shall there be a recognition of a new line of relatives and the creation of 
a new set of social personalities? Or, shall this additional line of kin be 
“thrown back” into one’s own patrilineal line and called by the same terms 
as those found in each generation of ego’s line? This latter expedient is 
used to set the final limits on the Murngin kinship structure. When the 
line beginning natchiwalker in the upper right-hand corner of the kinship 
chart marries into the line at its right, this new line is again called the mari, 
mokul, marelker line to terminate the system. 

Such a procedure, if used after the first three lines of descent are estab- 
lished, would form an ordinary symmetrical cross-cousin marriage situation 
which would create a Kariera form of kinship. The new line of kin, however, 
is necessary if the asymmetrical type of marriage is to remain stable, since 
it has already been explained the mari-kutara reciprocal creates an equili- 
brium in the kinship structure by balancing the inequalities of the gawel- 
waku reciprocal. Momelker and natchiwalker are important because the 
former is the mother of ego’s mother-in-law, and the latter because he is the 
brother of this woman. Dumungur, reciprocal of these terms, is emotionally 
important because, from the point of view of momelker and natchiwalker, 
he is the person who has a feeling of taboo for them since the woman is his 
mother-in-law’s mother. 

Marelker is mari’s son. He follows his father’s behavior toward ego. He 
later will be ego’s son’s mari. He treats ego’s children with all the affection 
of a mother and father. He is gawel to ego’s galle (wife’s brother), to whom 
ego stands in the potentially weak relationship of due. The whole mari- 
marelker line and gurrong-kutara line add a check to the gawel-galle line, 
and balance the kinship system. 

The momelker relationship is built out of the mokul-rumeru behavior. 
Ego acts to her as his gawel does (she is gawel’s mokul). She is the mother 
of mokul rumeru, the natives say, and just as one avoids a mother of one’s 
wife so one avoids her mother. The natchiwalker line also acts as a check 
on the mari line and further balances the kinship system as it stands in the 
relation of gawel and galle to the mari-marelker line of descent. 


MURNGIN SUBSECTIONS 


The Murngin, like the Kariera and Arunta relatives, are regrouped into 
larger reciprocal divisions. Professor Radcliffe-Brown has called these di- 
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visions “‘sections”’ when they number four, as among the Kariera; and “‘sub- 
sections” when they number eight, as among the Arunta. His brilliant 
paper also for the first time recognized the true importance of these divisions 
and placed them into the formulae used in this paper. 

The Murngin system shares many elements with the two major types 
of section and subsection found in Australia, but in certain respects it does 
not conform to either. 

There are eight subsections in the Murngin system, four in each moiety. 
They are:* 


Dua Viritja 

A! m. Buralung (Gela) B! m. Narit 

f. Kalint f. Naritjin 
A? m. Ballung (Belin) B? m. Burlain 

f. Billindjint f. Burlaindjint 
D' m. Wamut C! m. Kaidjawk 

f. Wamutjin f. Koitjin 
D? m. Kamerdung C? m. Bangardi 

f. Kamindjint f. Bangarditjin 


Each subsection has a male and female term, the latter being usually 
formed by changing the masculine ending and suffixing “‘-djint” or “-tjint” 
to the root. 

Murngin marriage rules differ from the other two major forms of section 
systems found in Australia. An A' male can marry women out of B* or B? 
subsections and an A* male can marry the same women. The B' and B? sub- 
sections reciprocate with the A' and A* groups. The same is true of C' and 
C* and D'and D?. In the Arunta system the four subsections of one moiety 
marry into the four subsections of the opposite moiety, but with the rule 
that only one subsection out of the first half can marry only one subsection 
out of the - posite four; but with the Murngin a man of one subsection can 
marry into either one or both of two subsections in the opposite moiety, but 
he cannot marry into the other two of the other moiety or into any of his 
own moiety. This reduces the subsections from the point of view of mar- 
riage to the four sections of the Kariera type: 


Al2=B!2 


CHart 4 


* Each of the subsection names has been lettered to simplify presentation of the material. 
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The descent rules, however, follow the usual Arunta method. An A! or 
A? man marries a B' woman, her children are D?. If an A! or A? man mar- 
ries a B? woman, the children are D'; if a B' or B® man marries an A! wo- 
man, the children are C'; or if a B' or B® man marries an A? woman, the 
children are C’. 

When a C! or C? man marries a D' woman, the offspring of this union 
are B'. If either of these men marries D?, the children are B?; if a D' or 
D? man has a C! wife, the children are A’, or if they marry C’, the children 
are Al. 

This can be translated into the following formula: 


Cuart 5 


A comparison of these with the Arunta and Kariera formulae shows the 
concrete differences in the three mechanisms, and further, how the Murngin 
subsection system combines elements out of the other two forms. 

Although the Murngin have eight named subsections, the above charts 
compared with the Murngin ones, show that these eight divisions are group- 
ed into pairs, so that actually the A' and A? subsections, for example, are 
but an A section, and B' and B* a B section. In other words, there are two 
intermarrying groups in both Murngin and Kariera, although in Kariera 
each one of these groups has but one name for the male members, whereas 
in Murngin there are two names for each marrying section, because it has 
been divided into subsections. 

Further examination shows only two lines of descent in each moiety of 
the Kariera form, whereas in the Murngin there are four lines of descent in 
each moiety. If we turn to the Arunta formulae, we see eight lines of des- 
cent also, but four marriages instead of two as in the two other systems. To 
put this concretely, in Kariera the male lines of descent are Ato D, Dto A 


5 The = signs are for marriage and the arrows to indicate descent. 
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in moiety 1, and C to B, and B to C in moiety 2; for Arunta, A! to D?, 
and from D* to A‘; from A? to D' and from D! to A? in moiety 1, and in 
moiety 2 from B! to C', C! to B', B? to C’, and C*? to B* in moiety 2. In 
Murngin the son of an A' man may be D' or D? depending upon which sub- 
section he married into, or an A? man’s children will also be D' or D*. This 
is true of the male descent of all the subsections. In the Kariere, Arunta, 


and Murngin systems in the event of a wrong marriage, ‘‘the father is 
(a) 
Kariera: A =B 


C=D 


Aruna: a! B=) 


q 

ll 


CHART 6 


thrown away.’ In the Kariera and Arunta, this rule operates only for 
wrong marriages, since a member of a section or subsection in these systems 
can marry properly into only one other section or subsection. In Murngin 
society it is also a device used for wrong marriages in the kinship system, 
but in the subsection system it has been formalized so that A' or A?, for 
example, are made into the regular spouses of B' and B?, and neither of the 
males of B' or B* has any control over the descent of their children from the 
wives of A' and A?. The child’s subsection is always determined by the 
mother’s position in the eight subsections and never by the father’s. 

To restate the situation, the kinship system of the Murngin is patrili- 
neal and matrilineal; but the subsection system, which is only an extension 


® See Warner, op. cit., 255 f. 
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of the kinship system, is purely matrilineal. For as far as the descent of the 
child is concerned it makes no difference if the father belongs to the two 
regular subsections into which the mother’s subsection ordinarily marries, 
or to an irregular one. The mother’s subsection is final in determining the 
child’s subsection. 

Within the Murngin subsection system there are two unnamed matri- 
lineal cycles, or to express it in another way, four lines of female descent. 
The first is BX-D*—B*— and B?; the second and Al. 
These two unnamed cycles of descent through the female line show that in 
addition to the named patrilineal moieties the Murngin also have unnamed 
matrilineal moieties, beacause of the descent through the mothers of a sub- 
section. The child’s subsection, however, is always in his father’s moiety, 
even though his position in the subsection of his father’s moiety is wholly 
dependent upon that of his mother’s in her moiety. 

These two cycles may be expressed by the following formula: 


B! 


D? om C? 
ll 


CHART 7 


The descent cycles of the Murngin and the Arunta through the female 
lines are exactly the same except that in Arunta the optional marriage is 
not permitted. 

The articulation of the subsection to the kinship system is given in 
chart 8. It will be seen that each patrilineal line of the kinship system has 
four subsections in it, consisting of two alternating pairs. For example, the 
first line at the left of ego (see chart 8) shows B' and B? alternating by gen- 
eration with C' and C’; in ego’s own line A' and A? alternate by generation 
with D' and D*. 


CHART 


Bi.2 Al.2 | 
| £.£.f.£.f.sis.dtr.dtr. | | £.£.£.£.sis.dtr. — | 
= dtr. son = —dtr. —-son = f.f.f.sis.dtr.  f.f.f. 
dumungur dumungur kutara kutura | due d 
ci 
| f£ff£fsis.dtr.dtr. | | £.f.f.sis.dtr.— | | 
= dtr. son = —dtr. —son = f.f.sis.dtr. f.f.s 
waku waku gurrong gurrong | waku Ww: 
| f.ff.sis.dtr.dtr.— | | f.f.sis.dtr.— | | 
= dtr. —son = —dtr —son = f.sis.dtr. f.si 
dumungur dumungur kutara kutara due d 
ci 
| £.£sis.dtr.dtr.— | | | | 
= dtr. —son =f.sis.dtr.dtr. f.sis.dtr.son =  sis.dtr. si 
waku waku gurrong gurrong | waku v 
Ale | Biz 
| | | | | 
f.sis.dtr.dtr-dtr. f.sis.dtr.dtr.son =sis.dtr.dtr. sis.dtr.son =dtr.dtr. d 


dumungur dumungur kutara kutara kaminyer ka 


Cuart 8. ARTICULATION OF MURNGIN SUBSECTIONS WITH THE KinsHip SysTEM 


Bi | Al2 
sis.dtr. f.f.fsisson = f.f.sis. ff. == fm. mf. - 
le due | marikmo marikmo | momo nati | 
Ci.2| 
s.dtr. f.f.sis.son = f.sis. f. = m. m.br. = 
ku waku | mokul bapa bapa | arndi gawel | 
| | | | 
dtr. f.sisson = sis. (EGO) = m.br.dtr. m.br.son = 
le due ol. and galle galle 
yer. br. 
yeppa wawa 
yukiyuko 
| | 
itr. sisson = dtr. son = m.br.son dtr. m.br.son’s son = 
ku waku gatu gatu si arndi gawel | 
| | | 
itr. dtr.son =son’s dtr. son’s son =m.br.son son dtr. m.br.son son son 


inyer kaminyer maraitcha maraitcha galle galle 


| | | | 
m.f. = m.m. m.m.br. = m.m.m.br.dtr. m.m.m.br.son 
nati | mari mari | momelker natchiwalker 
Di2 | ci.2 
| | | m.m.m.br.son’s | 
m.br. = m.m.br.dtr. m.m.br.son = —dtr. —son 
gawel | mokul marelker | arndi gawel 
ey 
| | m.m.br.son | | m.m.m.br.son son | 
m.br.son = —dtr. -—son = dtr. —son 
galle mari mari momelker natchiwalker 
| 
| |m.m.br.son’s son | | m.m.m.br.son son son | 
m.br.son’s son = —dtr. -son = —dtr. —son 
gawel | mokul marelker arndi gawel 
Al2 | | 
| |m.m.br.son son son | | m.m.m.br.son son son son | 
m.br.son son son = —dtr. —son = —dtr. —son 
galle mari mari momelker natchiwalker 


| 
| 
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This means that each group of relatives will be divided between A‘! and 
A? in a generation and line. In other words, all father’s fathers and father’s 
father’s sisters are divided between A' and A* (there will of course be father’s 
fathers in both subsections, as well as father’s father’s sisters); all fathers 
and father’s sisters between D! and D?; all brothers and sisters between A! 
and A’; all sons and daughters between D' and D’; all son’s sons and son’s 
daughters between A! and A*. Thus we have described ego’s own patrili- 
neal line by generation, and shown that a pair of subsections alternates with 
another pair of subsections, and divides the group of relatives of each gen- 
eration into two divisions. The same is true, except for different subsec- 
tions, for all the other lines of descent. 

Here one of the fundamental laws of Australian kinship is broken, for 
the equivalence of brothers and sisters is well recognized in all subsection 
systems of the other tribes. This makes a slight maladjustment in the kin- 
ship system. The natives themselves feel this. They always say that a pair 
of subsections are “‘all the same as brothers, but different.” 

A glance at the articulation of the subsection system and the kinship 
system from the point of view of the subsection also throws further light 
on the subsection system. The relatives have been placed in the above 
grouping of four instead of eight because each relative will be found in two 
subsections, as has been said before; that is, some of ego’s brothers and sis- 
ters will be in A‘ and others will be in A’, just as some of ego’s mother’s 
brother’s daughters will be in B', and others in B?. The grouping of the rel- 
atives into four sections is exactly the same system used by the Kariera, 
and the contents of the above four pairs of subsections are the same as the 
four Kariera sections, except that Murngin has additional terms in each of 
the four groups. 

The Murngin use their subsection system much as they do their kinship 
system; a man or a woman is called by his subsection term almost as often 
as by his kin designation. Even the children use a subsection title, usually 
employing it more frequently than the kinship term. 

At large intertribal gatherings when the kinship term is difficult to ob- 
tain because of the remoteness of the various relatives, the subsection termi- 
nology is used, which with slight variations is the same throughout north- 
east Arnheim Land. Some of the people come from hundreds of miles for 
these great ceremonies in the lower Goyder and Glyde rivers districts, and 
their kinship terminology is utterly different. Since the section terms are 
practically the same and only eight in number, it is comparatively easy to 
discover one’s subsection relationship to an utter stranger. The subsections 
also play a prominent rdle in three of the main ceremonies. In the Djung- 
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gunn ceremony they regulate the order of certain dances and also the time 
for calling out the sacred names of the men’s dead ancestors. The subsec- 
tion, as well as the clan and moiety, system of the Murngin has a totemic 
significance, since each subsection has a group of totems attached to it, viz., 
A' Buralung: stone kangaroo, night heron, sultry albatross, and wallaby; 
A® Ballung: iguana; D' Wamut: wedge-tailed eagle; D? Kamerdung: sea 
eagle and the sun; B' Narit: grey kangaroo and a small fresh water fish; B? 
Burlain: emu, and thin-legged kangaroo; C' Kaidjawk: ibis; C? Bangardi: 
brown-tailed hawk. 

These totems and the subsections, as well as the position of the subsec- 
tion in ceremonies, will be more fully discussed in future papers dealing with 
totemism, local organization, and ceremony. 

The older writers always looked upon the subsections and sections as a 
system to regulate marriage alone. The above description proves clearly 
that it serves as an extension of the kinship system rather than as a regu- 
lator of marriage. The evidence presented even by the earlier authors shows 
that it does not regulate marriage, because the relationship of a woman and 
man finally determines what persons they marry. In Murngin as well as 
Kariera, ego always marries his mother’s brother’s daughter, and it is of no 
concern which subsection she is in—in Murngin because he can marry a wo- 
man of B' or B? if he is an A! or A’. It is her kinship relationship to him that 
really counts. Further, in the group from which he takes his wife (mother’s 
brother’s daughter) there are several women that he cannot marry (father’s 
mother, daughter’s son, etc.). 


MURNGIN SYSTEM COMPARED WITH THE ARUNTA AND KARIERA SYSTEMS 


The tribes with the Murngin system of relationship vary most decidedly 
from the normal Australian types. The fundamental mechanism of most 
Australian kinship systems is the exchange of brothers and sisters between 
two marrying families, hence a symmetrical relationship. In the case of 
the Kariera type’ symmetrical cross-cousin marriage is practised, that is, 
ego marries his mother’s brother’s daughter, who is at the same time his 
father’s sister’s daughter; and ego’s sister marries her mother’s brother’s son 
who is also her father’s sister’s son, since ego’s father’s sister and his 
mother’s brother are husband and wife. In the Arunta form 7:* ego marries 
his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter and his sister marries 


7 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Three Tribes of Western Australia. 
8 See Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, a Stone Age People. 
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her mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s son (or to describe them dif- 
ferently, ego’s father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter and father’s moth- 
er’s brother’s son’s son). This, too, permits brother and sister exchange 
between two families and allows a symmetrical relationship of mutual obli- 
gations and privileges to function between the two social units. 

The Murngin system is not based on this plan but upon asymmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage. Ego can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but 
he cannot marry his father’s sister’s daughter; ego’s sister can marry her 
father’s sister’s son but not her mother’s brother’s son. There is a clear dis- 
tinction made between father’s sister and the wife of mother’s brother, each 
having a term of her own to designate her position in the kinship system. 
There are equally definite distinctions made between father’s sister’s hus- 
band and mother’s brother. 

The marriage mechanisms of the Kariera, Arunta, and Murngin types 
can be put into the formulae® shown on page 190. 


A study of this formulae shows that kinship systems based on such 
mechanisms will each have an entirely different morphology from the 
others. The Kariera form will allow only two lines of descent and therefore 
has only very narrow lateral extensions, while the Arunta’s lateral exten- 
sions are also well defined, but through secondary cross-cousin marriage 
they have created four new lines of descent. On the other hand, the Murn- 
gin system allows indefinite lateral expansion, unless some mechanism 
other than asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage is introduced to define its 
lateral extensions. 

The chart on page 191, of the complete forms of the three systems, illus- 
trates what each group of tribes has done with the basic marriage mechanism 
found among each to expand it into a complete kinship system. 

The Murngin system (see chart 8) has seven lines of descent with five 
generations considered. There is a sister and brother at each intersection 
of generation and patrilineal line. These thirty-five intersections with two 
relatives at each intersection create seventy relatives plus one for older and 
younger brothers in ego’s own patrilineal line and generation. A glance at 
charts 9 and 10 shows the Kariera with only twenty-one terms and the 
Arunta with forty-one.. Thus the Murngin system is a much more compli- 
cated one and creates a much more complex social personality out of ego 
as a member of this kinship system than is found in the other two types, for 
each of the seventy-one positions has its obligations and privileges in recip- 
rocation with the other seventy-one. 


® For the first use of the first two formulae, see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit. 
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CHartT 9. KARTERA SUBSECTIONS ARTICULATED WITH KARIERA KINSHIP 


f.f. =f.m. m.f.=m.m 
A B B A 

f.=m. m.br. =f.sis. 
G ts D 


(ego) older 
and br. =m.br.dtr. m.br.son =sis. 


younger A B B A 
| | | 
son =sis.dtr. sis.son = dtr. 
D Cc Cc D 
son son = dtr.dtr. dtr.son =son dtr. 
A = B B A 


DESCRIPTION OF MURNGIN KINSHIP 


Murngin marriage is exogamous, ego marrying his mother’s brother’s 
daughter but not his father’s sister’s daughter; while ego’s sister marries 
his father’s sister’s son but not ego’s mother’s brother’s son. Ego’s father’s 
sister does not marry his mother’s brother, but she marries his father’s 
father’s sister’s son, and mother’s brother marries ego’s mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter. From the viewpoint of father’s sister (that is, making 
her ego for the moment) she marries her father’s sister’s son and mother’s 
brother marries his mother’s brother’s daughter. 

In the second ascending generation ego’s father’s father marries moth- 
er’s father’s sister and father’s father’s sister marries father’s father’s 
father’s sister’s son. In the mother’s line of descent ego’s mother’s mother 
marries father’s mother’s brother and mother’s mother’s brother marries 
ego’s mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s dzughter. (It will be easier to 
follow this if the reader will keep chart 8 before him.) 
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In the first descending generation ego’sson marries ego’s mother’s broth- 
er’s son’s daughter and ego’s daughter marries sister’s son, while mother’s 
brother’s son’s son marries mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter, 
and sister’s daughter marries father’s sister’s daughter’s son. 

In the second descending generation son’s son marries mother’s broth- 
er’s son’s son’s daughter and son’s daughter marries daughter’s son. Ego’s 
daughter’s daughter marries sister’s daughter’s son, and sister’s daughter’s 
daughter marries father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son. 

A comparison of the second ascending generation’s relatives of the Kar- 
iera and the same group of relatives in the Arunta will give the reader a 
better grasp of Murngin morphology. In the Kariera form, father’s father’s 
sister would be not only father’s father’s sister but mother’s mother (she 
marries mother’s father). In the Arunta system father’s father’s sister is a 
séparate social personality, however, she does not marry mother’s father 
but father’s mother’s brother. 

Father’s father in Kariera is mother’s mother’s brother. He marries 
mother’s father’s sister. Father’s father in Arunta does not marry mother’s 
father’s sister, nor is he mother’s mother’s brother, for the latter is a sepa- 
rate relative. 


Among the Murngin father’s father is also not mother’s mother’s 
brother, but he does marry mother’s father’s sister. The Kariera’s father’s 
mother is mother’s father’s sister; among the Arunta she is not. (See 
charts 8, 9, 10.) 

The Kariera mother’s mother is father’s father sister. She marries fath- 
er mother’s brother. The Arunta’s mother’s mother is not father’s fath- 
er’s sister. She does not marry father’s mother’s brother. The Murngin 
mother’s mother is not father’s father’s sister, but she does marry father’s 
mother’s brother. 

Among the Kariera, mother’s mother’s brother does not exist as a sepa- 
rate relative. Among the Arunta and Murngin he does. Among the Arunta 
he marries mother’s father’s sister, who does not exist in Kariera except as 
father’s mother. In the Murngin system, mother’s mother’s brother has a 
kinship term but he does not marry mother’s father’s sister. His wife is 
mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, who does not exist in 
Arunta or Kariera, being classed by both as father’s mother. 

The above description of the three systems brings out certain definite 
differences between the Murngin and the other two forms, which differences 
may be generally summarized as follows. There-are only four relatives in 
the second ascending generation in the Kariera system—two male and two 
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female; in Arunta there are eight—four male and four female; and in Murn- 
gin there are fourteen terms, seven male and seven female. 


The differences show clearly in the following chart: 


Cuart il 
| 
. 
=| 4] €] S13] 4] elel. 
x |x| x | Arunta | 
| | | 
x | x | x x} -|x| x] x]x| x] x] x |x| x | x | 


X =present. 
—=absent, 


The above chart shows that Arunta and Murngin have all the terms in 
the second ascending generation found in Kariera, that Murngin, although 
it has many more terms than Arunta, has no term for father’s mother’s 
brother or mother’s father’s sister, since in Murngin the male relative is 
classed as mother’s father, and the female as father’s mother. Murngin has 
eight terms not possessed by Arunta, and ten not found in Kariera. 

Charts 9 and 10 show that Murngin has every relative found in the 
Kariera system although they marry differently and the social personalities 
are different. With the exception of the two terms in the second ascending 
generation, Murngin also has all the relatives found in Arunta. The mar- 
riages are different, as are their social personalities. 

The actual consanguinity of the near relatives is different, while the 
tribal relatives are traced by partly different connections. The big differ- 
ence between the Arunta and Kariera kinship systems is the fact that in 
Kariera mother’s brother’s daughter is a relative one must marry, but in 
Arunta ego must marry mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 
In Murngin one marries one’s mother’s brother’s daughter, preferably one’s 
own mother’s brother’s child. If she cannot be obtained, then the daughter 
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of ego’s mother’s half-sister’s brother is sought. The mother’s brother’s 
daughter in Murngin is also one’s mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter. (See charts 8,9 and 10.) This relationship is not merely a con- 
comitant of the recognized mother’s brother’s daughter in Murngin, but 
is fully recognized by the kinship morphology and its functions. Mari 
(mother’s mother’s brother) and kutara (sister’s daughter’s son) have a very 
close bond in this system; and mari does much toward securing kutara his 
proper mate." 

In Arunta, mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter is also 
father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter, and father’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter. This is not true in Murngin. Father’s father’s sister’s son’s 
daughter in Murngin becomes father’s sister’s daughter and she marries a 
relative not found in the Arunta system,—father’s father’s sister’s daugh- 
ter’s son (see chart 8). In Arunta, father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter 
is not father’s sister’s daughter. They are two different social personalities. 
Father’s mother’s brother in Murngin becomes mother’s father (he is not 
recognized as the former, but is always looked upon as the latter). Mother’s 
father’s son’s daughter, in other words, mother’s brother’s daughter, is of 
course the woman ego marries. 

Ego’s sister marries mother’s brother’s son (wife’s brother, actual or 
tribal) in Kariera; in Arunta, ego’s sister marries father’s father’s sister’s 
son’s son (wife’s brother, actual or tribal). In Murngin, ego’s sister marries 
father’s sister’s son (but not ego’s wife’s brother, actual or tribal, which is 
forbidden). 

The father’s sister’s son in Murngin is also father’s father’s sister’s son’s 
son as in Arunta, but not father’s mother’s brother’s son’s son. (In Murngin 
this last relative, who is mother’s brother’s son, marries mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter.) 

In the first descending generation in Murngin, son marries mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter (she is at the same time mother’s mother’s broth- 
er’s son’s daughter’s daughter) ; daughter marries sister’s son, who is at the 
same time father’s sister’s son’s son. In Kariera son marries sister’s daugh- 
ter (mother’s brother’s son’s daughter) and daughter marries sister’s son 
(mother’s brother’s son). In Arunta, son marries mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter, who is also mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s daugh- 
ter and daughter marries mother’s brother’s son’s son, who is also mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s son. 

In the second descending generation, Murngin and Kariera have son’s 


1° For further recognitions of this relationship see the first part of this paper. 
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son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s daughter, but in addi- 
tion to these four relatives the Murngin system possesses sister’s daughter’s 
son, sister’s daughter’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son, 
father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter, mother’s brother’s son’s 
son’s daughter, mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son, mother’s mother’s broth- 
er’s son’s son’s son’s son, and mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s 
daughter, mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s son’s son 
and mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s son’s daughter 
(see chart 8). 

Arunta has the four relatives found in Kariera and also has sister’s 
daughter’s son and sister’s daughter’s daughter, as well as sister’s son’s son 
and sister’s son’s daughter. 

In Murngin, son’s son (he is also mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s 
son) marries mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter (she is also mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter’s daughter). In Arunta she marries 
sister’s son’s daughter (mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter’s 
daughter). Sister’s son’s daughter is daughter’s daughter in Murngin; 
daughter’s son in Arunta is an entirely different person, and he marries sis- 
ter’s daughter’s daughter. This last person in Murngin marries father’s 
sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son. In Murngin, son’s daughter marries 
daughter’s son (sister’s son’s son). In Arunta she marries sister’s son’s son, 
but not daughter’s son. 


RECIPROCALS" 


““Man speaking” and ‘‘woman speaking.” These terms do not apply to 
the reciprocals of the Murngin people as they do among certain other Aus- 
tralian peoples. They follow a very simple rule: ego and his sister call all 
relatives by the same term. If ego calls a man or woman, “kutara,”’ she 
addresses him by the same term. This means that ego’s son and daughter, 
whom he calls gatu, are also called gatu by his sister, while her children 
are called waku by him and by her. Ego’s sister’s husband calls her child- 
ren gatu, and ego’s sister’s husband’s sister would also call them gatu. Ego’s 
mother calls him waku. 

The above method, like most exotic systems of nomenclature, seems 
strange and “unnatural” to a European, yet they have only extended a 
method we partially use. To all ascending relatives a sister and brother in 
our society apply the same terms (mother, father, aunt, uncle, grandfather, 
and grandmother). They also apply the same terms to certain lateral rela- 


" These relationships are fully described in Warner, op. cit. 
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Moiety 1 
A! 2 
Marikmo 
Maraitcha 
Wawa (ego) 
Yukiyuko 
Yeppa 
Mari 


2 Also see chart 8. 


The Murngin reciprocals are: 


Wa-wa~—Yu-ki-yu-ko 
Wa-wa+-—Yep-pa 
Yu-ki-yu-ko——Yep-pa 
Yep-pa«-— Yep-pa 
Du-mun-gur+—-—Na-tchi-wal-ker 
Du-mun-gur+— Mo-mel-ker 
Wa-ku~—Ga-wel 
Wa-ku<—Arn-di 

Ku-tar-a—— Mar-i 
Gur-rong«-— Ma-rel-ker 
Gur-rong+-— Mo-kul (ru-mer-u) 
Du-e~—Gal-le 
Ka-min-yer——Nati 
Ka-min-yer— Mo-mo 
Ma-rik-mo+—Ma-rai-tja 
Ba-pa~—>Ga-tu 

Mokul Bapaw—-—Ga-tu 


(Relations of a man of A! or A?) 


Nati 
Kaminyer 
Momo 
Galle 
Due 


Natchiwalker 
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tives, such as first and second cousin. The Murngin do the same except 
that they include the descending relatives. 

There is thus almost a complete equivalence of brothers and sisters, 
which extends to sisters the usual equivalence of brothers found in primitive 
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Gatu 

Marelker 
Mokul rumeru 


Gurrong 
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Momelker 
Gawel 
Waku 
Arndi 
Waku 
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THE MAYA DAY-SIGNS 
BEEN AND KAN By HERMANN BEYER 


HE hieroglyph for the Maya day Been appears frequently with the 
horizontal double line (figs. 1-3), indicating that the signs must be 
regarded as a compound of two different elementary parts.' The upper half 
contains two simple details in the form of loops or rectangles, which can 
be identified with a variant of the day-sign Chicchan (fig. 4), found by 


Fic. 1. Been. C. Per. 19. Fic. 4. Chicchan. Copan, Alt. H’. 
Fic. 2. Been. C. Tro-Cort. 55 b. Fic. 5. Yax. Palenque, Palace, House D. Pier d. 
Fic. 3. Been. C. Dresd. 25. Fic. 6. Yax. C. Dresd. 31 c. 


Dr. Morley in Copan.? I cannot tell what object or part of a material 
thing these inclined oval or roughly quadrangular forms are intended to 
represent, but they must be related to fire, since the flame and number 
three replace them (figs. 5-7). 

That the diagonally laid loaf-like figures are identical with the loops 
of Been cannot be directly proven for this sign, but there exists another 
hieroglyph, Landa’s letter “‘i,” in which the detail appears in both forms 
under circumstances which clearly point out that they have the same mean- 
ing (figs. 8-12). If, in this case, the loops are only a variant of the loaves, 
they must also be so regarded in the case of Been. 


11 12 13 
Fic. 7. Yax. Variant. C. Dresd. 73 a. Fic. 10. Landa’s i. Palenque, TC, C 1. 
Fic. 8. Landa’s i. Copan, Hier. Stairway, Fic. 11. Landa’s i. C. Per. 5. 
Fallen steps, F 1. Fic. 12. Landa’si. Palenque, TC,C 17. 
Fic. 9. Landa’s i. Same, disconnected Fic. 13. Ahau. C. Dresd. 47. 


fragments, Row F. 


1 Hermann Beyer, Einige zusammengesetzte Mayahieroglyphen. [AE 27:91-93(Leiden), 
1926. 
? Sylvanus G. Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan, 188, 1920. 
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The lower half of Been (see again figs. 1-3), also contains two details 
which are alike. I venture the hypothesis that they represent the outlines of 
the Maya number ten, which plays a great part in symbolism.’ The fact that 
only the contours and not the black bars are given is similar to the case 
of another day-sign, namely Ahau, where small circles are employed in 
the place of black disks (fig. 13). Ahau as a noncalendric glyph appears 
sometimes with black details (fig. 14). The hieroglyphs for the twenty 
days were the most frequent signs and for that reason we can expect them 
to be the most simplified conventional figures of the Maya graphic system. 
The filling out of black spaces required time, therefore they were left blank 
for the sake of convenience, not only in the cases of Ahau and Been, but 
also in the cases of other hieroglyphs. Evidently in cases where the clear- 
ness of the reading was not involved, a black detail could be denoted by 
merely outlining it. 


14 15 16 
Fic. 14. Ahau, C. Tro-Cort. 102 b. Fic. 17. Been. Piedras Negras, Alt. 2. 
Fic. 15. Been. Tikal, wooden lintel. Fic. 18. Been, Yaxchilan, Lintel 25. 
Fic. 16. Been. From pottery vessel no. Fic. 19. Been, Yaxchilan, Lintel 37. 


333, Museo Arqueologico, Mérida, Yuc. 


The conjecture of taking the lower part of Been for a simpler form of 
number ten is justified, as there really exist a few cases (figs. 15 and 16), 
where the full form, cross-hatched bars (which are equal to the black 
bars in the written documents), is given. The sign for ten is, like the 
loops, a fire symbol. Therefore Been must refer to fire or related ideas 
like sun, light, summer, etc. This is in consonance with the corresponding 
Aztec day-sign Acatl, ‘‘Reed,” which, among other things, represents the 
fire-drill, and which sometimes appears together with flames.® 

In the composed glyph of Landa’s “‘i,”’ we see that the two black bars 
(fig. 8), the white bars (fig. 9), one black bar (fig. 10), and the “steps” 
(figs. 11 and 12) interchange, and they do this in several other hieroglyphs, 
as, for instance, in figures 5 and 6. In the case of Been we find the same 


3 Hermann Beyer, La Cifra Diez en el Simbolismo Maya. Revista Mexicana de Estudios 
Histéricos, 1:3—7 (Mexico), 1927. 

‘ Hermann Beyer, Apuntes sobre el Jeroglifico Maya Ek, “Negro.”’ Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologfa, 1:214 (5th epoch), 1925. 
5 Hermann Beyer, El llamado Calendario Azteca, 116-117 (Mexico), 1921. 
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variation, the two black bars occurring in figures 15 and 16, white bars 
being most general, one black bar in figures 17 and 18, and the “steps” 
in figures 19 and 20. In addition, we have the two bars replaced by the 
sign for one in figure 21. Thus numbers one, five, ten and the “‘steps”’ 
must be of similar symbolic value. This is indeed the case, as I have proven 
for several of them that are fire emblems. The hieroglyphic character for 
the sound “‘i,”’ (figs. 8-12), is actually composed of the same two elementary 
parts of Been, only they have been reversed. 


21 22 23 25 
“1c. 20. Been. Copan, Stela 1, B 4. Fic. 23. Been. C. Tro-Cort. 112 c. 
Fic. 21. Been, Palenque, Tablet No. 1. Fic. 24. Hand with Been. C. Dresd. 23 c. 
Fic. 22. Landa’si for Been. C. Dresd. 10 c. Fic. 25. Been after Landa. 


Now we understand why that glyph (fig. 22) has once replaced Been 
in a series of day-signs. It is, of course, a misfortune that this substitution 
occurs but once in the pictorial manuscripts, but it is not probable that 
it can be explained as a mere mistake of the ancient scribe, for in that case 
we could only expect erroneous day-signs, but not a non-calendric glyph. 
Therefore I believe the sign was intentionally substituted by the hiero- 
grammat, who well knew the similar or identical meaning of both characters. 
A similar variant (fig. 23) also appears once, not as a day-sign, but as part 
of the so-called Been-Ik superfix, which too can be taken for the “‘i’’-glyph, 
but in this case I do not insist upon this interpretation, for the Been signs 
in that réle are very minute and show almost any possible combination 
and variation of their elements. 

Been appears practically only as a day-sign or as part of the so-called 
Been-Ik superfix, (more correctly the compound represents Been and the 
central detail of Lamat). One of the extremely rare instances that do not 
belong to either of these two classes is figure 24, a hand holding or offering 
Been. Variants of this hand-glyph are to be found rather frequently in 
the manuscripts and on the monuments, with many other symbols replacing 
Been, all of which refer to the concept of fire. Thus we have the hook in- 
dicating a flame (for instance, Dr. Cod. 2), the head of a mythical serpent 
with flames (Dr. Cod. 65), the sun disk (Yaxchilan, L. 22), the sign Kan, 
“yellow,” the emblem of the south (Copan, St. F), the brilliant sky (Dr. 
Cod. 53), the day-sign Ahau (Per. Cod. 5), the head of god C (Tro-Cort. 
Cod. 93c), etc. 
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After these general considerations on Been, we shall treat briefly the 
principal variations to be noted of its details. With this purpose in mind 
we shall divide Been into three elementary parts: the upper section ,the 
separation line, and the lower section. 

The typical Been has two loops or rectangles, generally in vertical 
position, although slightly inclined forms are not infrequent (figs. 3, 30, 21). 
Sometimes the loops have double outlines as in figures 15 and 17. Landa 
gives two parallel lines instead of loops (fig. 25). I have not noted this to 
occur again, but in one of the beautiful stucco hieroglyphs found by Frans 
Blom in Palenque, simple lines are given (fig. 26). Another similar form 


Fic. 26. Been. Palenque, Building XVIII. Fic. 28. Been, Yaxchilan, Lintel 36. 
Fic. 27. Been, Yaxchilan, Lintel 10. Fic. 29. Been. Yaxchilan, Lintel 37. 
Fic. 30. Been. Palenque, T. S., O 12. 


is figure 27 from Yaxchilan, where this variant seems to be quite frequent. 
In figure 19 only one loop appears, while figures 18 and 28 are void in this 
part. In figure 29 the two loops join and the glyph becomes exactly like 
Kan, and it is only by examination of the context that we are enabled to say 
that it must represent Been. 

The correct full middle part is undoubtedly as shown in figures 1, 15, 
etc., that is, two straight parallel lines. Very often, however, only one line 
is employed (fig. 17), as in other hieroglyphs that consist of two different 
elementary signs. The line is slightly bent in figure 16, figures 18 and 30 
show it strongly curved, while in figure 3 the two lines are curved. 

The variations of the lower part have already been spoken of in some 
detail. There is, however, one interesting feature still to discuss. While 
at the time of the Conquest Been is fairly uniformly represented with two 
blank bars, that is, four strokes, during the Old Empire much variation 
occurred. We have these four lines in figures 29 and 30, but more often 
we see only three as in figure 31, or two as in figures 26, 27, 28, and 32. 
The objection might be raised that my examples are taken from the Been- 
Lamat detail glyphs. Although these are of fair size in the originals, they 
may be regarded as simple projections on stone of written characters. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that even large representations of hieroglyphs on 
the monuments retain peculiarities of handwriting. But in our case, 
fortunately two examples of painted glyphs (figs. 33 and 34) representing 
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the day-sign Been have been conserved, which show the same elision. Thus 
we are entitled to maintain that during the Old Empire more liberty existed 
in the execution of the form of Been. Why this was changed later on toa 
more strict observance of the two blank bars is comprehensible. The two 


& 


35 36 
Fic. 31. Been. Palenque, T. F. C., 0 4. Fic. 34. Been. Pottery vessel from Chama. 
Fic. 32. Been. Palenque, T. F. C., M 9. Fic. 35. Been. Hypothetic original form. 
Fic. 33. Been. Pottery vessel from Chama. Fic. 36. Been. Hypothetic form. 


and three stroke detail is identical with the-lower part of Kan and thus 
errors were possible or, at least, the reading was not so easy. With the 
stricter form of Been the two glyphs are more distinct. 

According to my hypothesis of the composite character of many Mayan 
hieroglyphs the original form of the day-sign Kan must have been like 
figure 35, that is, a glyph consisting of two elementary signs separated by 
a double line. The upper half contains a symbol resembling two teeth, the 
lower again contains the number ten in the form of two blank bars. Since, 
as in other hieroglyphs similarly constructed of two different parts, the 
double dividing line often is reduced to one straight line, the variant 

fig. 36) must also be taken into consideration as a starting point. 

There are, indeed, forms conserved that are only slight variations of 
figure 36. Thus figures 37 and 38, whose originals are to be found in 


37 38 39 40 41 - 42 


Fic. 37. Kan. Palenque, T. C., R 17. Fic. 40. Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 21 b. 
Fic. 38. Kan. Palenque, T. C., Q 8. Fic. 41. Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 24 c. 
Fic. 39. Kan. C. Dresd. 9 c. Fic. 42. Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 83 b. 


Palenque, have the four vertical lines in the lower half. In later times, 
however, the number of strokes was limited to three as in figures 39 and 40. 
Only as a rare exception does a Kan with four strokes occur in the Maya 
manuscripts. Kan is found very seldom on the monuments, but as nearly 
all the known specimens have four vertical lines, we are fairly certain in 
saying that this was the typical form in Ancient Empire times. Then the 
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situation was exactly the reverse from that of Been. Evidently in both cases 
the differentiation was made for the sake of clarity; Been and Kan became 
sufficiently dissimilar not to be easily confused at either epoch. 

If a modern Maya scholar is asked to draw a typical Kan sign he almost 
surely will not represent one of the variants just treated, but one similar 
to figure 41, that is, one with a peculiarly bent middle line. The difference 
between this very characteristic form and Been is still more distinct. Al- 
though there exist in all three Maya codices specimens with the straight 
dividing line, forms with the bent line are much more numerous. This 
variant is not a late one, it was already known in ancient times. 

The reason for the development of this peculiar form can be understood 
by studying variations like figure 41. The hieroglyph Kan evidently was 
written in the following order: first, the black outline, second, the ‘“‘teeth,” 
third, the dividing line, and finally the vertical strokes in the lower part. 
Having casually produced a rather large teeth-element, there was now 
danger that the two elements, teeth and median line, might coalesce, and 
in that case the “‘teeth”’ might be equal to the lower part. In order to avoid 
this fusion, the dividing line was either drawn as a simple curve, as in 
figure 42, or the more graceful swinging line of figure 44. 

However, it is not only the modern student of Maya archaeology who 
employs the curved line as most characteristic for Kan. For the ancient 
scribes too this part of the glyph was most significant, and when there was 
little space at their disposition they thought this graphic detail alone 
sufficient to represent the sign in question (fig. 43). 

Having once given to Kan this peculiar shape with the undulating 
middle line, which enables one to recognize it at first glance, we should 
expect it to become the form that definitely supplanted the older variant 
with the straight line that is more apt to be confused with other glyphs. 
Such is not the case, however, for in all three conserved manuscripts we 
find both variants mingled. This fact needs explanation, and I think it can 
be given by supposing that the genesis of Kan was still known in later 
times, thus preventing its becoming a mere conventional graphic character, 
as, for instance, our letters of the alphabet with the ancient Greeks or 
with us. 

In the codices Kan appears most frequently with Imix, forming a 
double-glyph (fig. 44), which probably denotes ‘‘victuals,”’ and the gods of 
life, fertility, vegetation, and rain (that is, the personified natural forces 
that produce human nourishment) have it among their explanatory hiero- 
glyphs. Kan-Imix is, in the first place, the accompanying and representa- 
tive glyph of god E, whom Schellhas identifies as the maize deity. Next 
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in frequency it is found with the old god D, who is a parallel to the Mexican 
Huehueteotl, the fire god, the creator and sustainer of life. In his form of 
Tonacatecuhtli, he is the old maize god of the Nahuas. Some mythologic 
animals of the Mayas, like the frog, the dog, the vulture, the quetzal bird 
also have Kan-Imix among their hieroglyphs, and they too refer to the 
rainy season and vegetation. 


Fic. 43. Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 108 c. Fic. 45. Dish with symbols. Chichen 
Fic. 44. Imix-Kan. C. Dresd. 12 b. Itz4. (After Maudslay). 


Fic. 46. One of the symbols. Rectified drawing. 


On a rectangular pillar of a building belonging to the Great Ball Court 
of Chichen Itza there appears before a deity with a tortoise shell, a recep- 
tacle with curious symbols which in the drawing published by Maudslay 
takes the form of figure 45. The general outlines of the object are accurate, 
but there are some incised lines missing on the rounded symbols which can 
be noted on the original. Figure 46 gives one of the symbols as it really is 

Now in the picture manuscripts there are drawn a great number of 
dishes and pots containing Kan symbols as food offerings before deities. 
The Chichen Itza symbols, however, are not identifiable representations 
of Kan, although their lower half is identical with that of some variants 
of this day-sign. While the Dresden and the Paris Maya codices show only 
Kan as an offering, the Tro-Cortesian manuscript, that is, the Yucatecan 
document, several times has Kan-Imix in receptacles (figs. 47 and 48). In 


50 51 
Fic. 47. Pot with Kan-Imix. C. Tro-Cort. 51 b. Fic. 49. Imix-Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 29c. 
Fic. 48. Pot with Imix-Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 96a. Fic. 50. Stylized flame. C. Dresd. 6c. 


Fic. 51. Kan de::vative. C. Dresd. 23 c. 
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my conception figure 46 is simply a contraction of both glyphs; Kan 
furnished the lower part and Imix the upper. Figure 49 may be regarded as 
a halfway-between form, where both signs are included in one black frame. 
In this case, however, the two glyphs are left entire, while in figure 46 
a real fusion has taken place. An incomplete Imix is also found in figure 48, 
no doubt caused by the small size of the representation in the Troano 
manuscript, amplified here for the sake of clarity. 

The similarity of significance between Imix and Kan as indicating 
“victuals,” and their welding into one glyph, throws some light on the 
original meaning of Kan. Imix is composed of two elements, both of which 
are fire symbols. Kan has in its lower half a variant of the glyph for number 
ten, that is, two bars interpreted as fire producers. Its upper element 
means directly “hard,” and indirectly “‘fire,” too. That fire emblems repre- 
sent the concept “‘victuals,”’ “food,” can be understood if we suppose that 
“fire”? was a symbol for “‘life,’”” which is very plausible on general reasons, 
and wherefore numerous indications occur in the Maya pictorial material. 
The life-sustaining matter, food, was, then, indicated by the fire or life 
symbols. The Latin victualia is derived from vivere, victum, and the German 
Lebensmittel is literally ‘‘means of life,’ revealing similar modes of thinking 
in different races. 

In accordance with this fire symbolism, we note above the glyphs Kan 
and Imix (fig. 44) punctuated lines, that is, rows of sparks, and to the right 
a character that is again a reduced sign for ten. This latter symbol is 
sometimes replaced by figure 50, a stylized flame. 

The original meaning of the teeth as “hard substance,’”’ made Kan 
especially suited to represent the ripe, the hard maize. This more specific 
significance as maize, Indian corn, has long been given to the sign by Maya 
scholars on account of several representations which are easily and suffi- 
ciently explained by that hypothesis. 

Another hieroglyph of which two variants are given in the figures 51 
and 52 has, prima vista, little similarity to the Kan sign, but the older 
variants (figs. 53-57) make it clear that it is nothing but the common Kan 
with three additional punctuated lines. 

How this derivative originated can be shown by sufficient data to 
illustrate the principal stages of its development. The curving of the 
middle line of Kan was done, as we have seen, because there seemed to be 
insufficient space in its central part to avoid collision with the upper 
element of the sign. The curving, however, often became so exaggerated 
(see, for instance, fig. 41), that an unbalanced white space was left between 
the upper teeth and the median line. Details were inserted to fill this 
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space, as figures 58-60 illustrate, in order to attain a homogeneous graphic 
character. That the details are really meaningless but serve only an 


aesthetic function, seems to me proven by figure 61. Here the scribe had 


53 55 56 


Fic. 52. Kanderivative. C. Dresd.9a. Fic. 54. Kanderivative. Piedras Negras, Stela 12 
Fic. 53. Kan derivative. Chichen Itz4, Fic. 55. Yaxchilan, Lintel 43. 
Monjas, Lintel, 4. 
Fic. 56. Kan Derivative. Palenque. T. F. C., C 13. 


evidently drawn the glyph hastily, with the bending of the separation line 
too much to the right side. He was accustomed to putting the perpendicular 
strokes below the curve, and did it in this case too. The resulting blank 
space to the left he filled with an oval. 


Do 


Fic. 57. Kan derivative. Vessel from Fic. 59. Kan (part of Cumku). Tila, Stela A. 
Quiché Tomb (after Brinton). Fic. 60. Kan. Palenque, T. C., Sculpt. Panel. 
Fic. 58. Kan. C. Tro-Cort. 24 c. Fic. 61. Kan. C. Dresd. 48. 


Through the repeated use of fillers the scribes became familiar with 
the practice of putting something in Kan. This led later to the creation of 
a definite variant which consistently had three dotted lines. This variant 
had a somewhat distinct or special meaning, in which it differs from the 
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Fic. 62. Kanderivative. C. Dresd. 22b. Fic. 64. Ix. Yaxchilan, Lintel 43. 
Fic. 63. Ix. Yaxchilan, Lintel 24. Fic. 65. Ix. Yaxchilan, Stela 12. 
Fic. 66. Ix. Yaxchilan, Lintel 36. 


simple Kan. The dotted lines accentuate the fire symbolism of Kan, 
perhaps eliminating thus its special significance of maize. The three lines 
of dots, however, influenced the sign in the sense that they gradually 
crowded out the lower detail, which already had often been reduced on 


Cy 
52 | | 
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the old monuments (figs. 54-56), and the vertical strokes never appear 
in the specimens of the manuscripts. The horizontal middle line, however, 
was retained in most cases, although it was often modified (fig. 51). Figure 
62 reproduces a specimen with the peculiar bending line of the Kan sign, 
while figure 52 presents one without the median line, but having added 
another punctuated detail near the element Teeth. 


(a 
68 69 70 


67 
Fic. 67. Ix. Yaxchilan, Lintel 18. Fic. 69. Ix.C. Dresd.62. 
Fic. 68. Ix.C. Dresd.73b. Fic. 70. Ix.C. Dresd.35c. 


A similar process has been going on with the hieroglyph for Ix. Its 
ancient form (figs. 63-67), depicts an eye with upper lid and lashes, having 
instead of the ball the number three.® The latest variants (figs. 68 and 69) 
possess besides, two or three dotted lines and here again these lines have 
diminished the size of the other detail. In the old form the eye-lid occupies 
almost half of the sign, while in the newer characters it is much reduced 
and in figure 70 even completely obliterated. 

Concerning ine morphology of both glyphs, the parallel between the 
transformation of the simple Kan into its more elaborate derivative, and 
the transformation of the simple Ix into the adorned form is clear. There 
is a difference, however, in the symbolic value of the simple and the en- 
riched signs. The Kan derivative with its punctuated lines has evidently 
some different significance from the original sign, while we positively know 
that the Ix with dotted lines has the same value as the unelaborated form. 
Furthermore, the simple Kan and its enriched derivative occur in the 
codices, while the simple Ix was dropped, the elaborate form only appearing 
in later times. That the three dots of Ix were drawn black and not simply 
outlined as in Ahau was evidently done for the purpose of distinguishing 
precisely these two glyphs from each other. The adding of the dotted 
lines still more increased the difference; the Old Empire form of Ix is 
more similar to that of Ahau. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New OrLEANS, LOUISIANA 


® Hermann Beyer, Symbolic Ciphers in the Eyes of Maya Deities, A 23, 34 (Vienna), 
1928. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND 
PROCESS OF SUTTEE 
IN NORTH AMERICA By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD 


SUTTEE IN WESTERN NorTH AMERICA 


AO immolation of the widow upon her husband’s death has been 
noted in western North America only for the Shoshone and their very 
near kin the Comanche; and for the Coos, a tribe of Penutian affinities on 
the coast of Oregon. Of the Coos, Wells wrote in 1856 that formerly the 
corpse of the deceased husband was cremated (‘“‘burned”’), “and the wife 
of the corpse killed and interred with the body.”’ The difference in dis- 
position of the two corpses is noteworthy. “This, and other like practices 
have been summarily abolished by the settlers,’’ observes our informant.' 
It is, I think, likely that widow immolation was once more widely diffused 
in Oregon; and as for cremation, archaeological evidence demonstrates 
that it was once very widely prevalent along the west coast. 

In recent years among the Shoshone a widower is free to remarry but 
a widow must mourn “until relieved of these restrictions by her mother- 
in-law or father-in-law.’ But in 1861 Remy described an actual suttee 
among this same people; and his note is particularly valuable in that it 
indicates who it is that puts the widow to death. Apparently this person 
is the brother of the deceased husband, to whom the widow would belong 
under the regulations of the sororate-levirate practices. Remy writes: 


“We were present at the burial of a petty chief. According to usage they slew one 
of his wives and two of his best horses on his tomb, to keep him company... . . The 
deceased had selected his prettiest wife to accompany him on his last journey. 

After two horses had been sacrificed the unfortunate woman stepped without 
flinching on the tomb of her husband, whose brother forthwith cut off her hair and 
then shot her through the heart. 

We shuddered at the spectacle but the Indians remained unmoved. .... Earth 
was heaped over the two bodies; the horses were buried beside them; and after 
hiding the victim’s hair at some distance, all was over.” 


Burton describes a Ute funeral at Great Salt Lake of about this date 
in which two women, two captive children, and fifteen horses were put to 
death. Although there is no specific mention of a widow being one of the 


1 Wells, 602. He describes the funeral rites. 
? Lowie, 281. 
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women, it would not be incredible if suttee also obtained among these near 
kin and neighbors of the Shoshone.* 

Domenech! it is who mentions suttee among the Comanche, a Sho- 
shonean group who migrated southward in the early nineteenth century 
or late eighteenth. Domenech possibly is cribbing from an earlier source, 
which may give more details, if located. In fact, Bancroft knows of some 
other source which designates the favorite wife of the deceased as the one 
who is immolated (compare the Shoshone similar practice noted above). 
Domenech merely states that formerly “‘his wives’? shared the same fate 
as a chief’s horses at his funeral; that “they generally bury a warrior with 
his arms and his favorite horse.’’ Neighbors,’ a still later source, observed 
that the wives of a deceased Comanche frequently took their own lives on 
the graves of their husbands. I take this to indicate that, notwithstanding 
the passing of compulsory suttee, the relatives of the deceased husband 
probably made life so unbearable for the widows that they were glad to 
go on to the husband in the otherworld. 


SUTTEE IN SOUTHEASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
The Chickasaw and Natchez 


Milfort, a usually dependable source for nineteenth century data, states 
that the Chickasaw buried alive the widows on the death of their husband. 
In the absence of corroborative evidence Dr. Swanton is justifiably hesitant 
about accepting Milfort’s evidence on this, thinking that perhaps Milfort 
had the Natchez in mind. But Natchez immolation of widows was by 
strangulation, not burial alive. I think other data indicate the reliability 
of Milfort’s statement. In the first place, Garcilasso’s narratives of De 
Soto mention burial alive in mortuary immolations on the lower Missis- 
sippi just below the Chickasaw territory. 

De Soto died on the lower Mississippi near the town of Guaychoya. 
This was possibly the capital of the Taensa Indians, near kin of the Natchez. 
Elvas wrote that when the death of De Soto became known to the Indians 
the chief of this town brought two young men to the Spaniards, told them 
that it was the Indian custom to slay, on the death of a chief, “‘some 
persons who should accompany and serve him on the way’’; and desired that 
the Spaniards should command ‘“‘the heads to be struck off” from the two 


3 Remy, 1:131. Bancroft cites Burton, but I have been unable to check his citation 
\577) or otherwise find it in my edition of Burton. 

4 Domenech, 2:363; Bancroft, 1:522. 
5 Neighbors, in Schoolcraft, 2:132. 
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young men that they might go and serve the dead De Soto. I doubt that 
we here find note of a Taensa method of immolation; possibly the Indians 
merely recommended to the Spaniards to follow Spanish methods. 

But when the Spaniards left Guaychoya they were followed by a youth 
of about sixteen whom they could not drive away. On Ortiz’ persuasion 
they interviewed the boy. He told the Spaniards that he was 


a poor young man who had been abandoned from his infancy and to whom his 
father and mother had not left anything, so that one of the principal lords of the 
country moved with pity had received him into his house and had raised him with 
his children. 


This benefactor had just died and it had been decided that this youth should 
be buried alive with the corpse of his deceased benefactor 


because, they said, he was loved by him so much that he ought to accompany him 
to the other world to serve him there in his wants.® 


Other later authorities on the Chickasaw do not mention suttee but 
do state that widows had to mourn for three years under the strict super- 
vision of the deceased husband’s relatives. The neighboring Creek, we are 
told, must mourn under such supervision for four years (in the late nine- 
teenth century the period was reduced to several months); and, further, 
that the widow might be released from mourning by the brother of the 
deceased husband having intercourse with her.’ In a recent paper on the 
origins of suttee I have demonstrated that this levirate-sororate complex 
in its mortuary aspects is genetically linked with the practice of suttee; 
its presence here among the Chickasaw helps to lend further credence to 
Milfort, and makes us suspect that perhaps in olden days (De Soto’s time) 
the Creek too may perhaps have had suttees. 

Of the Natchez, it may be well to point out some details concerning 
their suttee practice which, because of their uniqueness, may prove to be 
particularly available for culture-historical comparisons. 

First, Natchez suttee was double-suttee; that is, the widower was put 
to death on the death of his wife, as well as widow on the death of her 
husband. The origin of this “‘double suttee” I have explained in the above- 
mentioned paper. 

* For Milfort on the Chickasaw, see Swanton, Creek Indian Social Organization, 384; 
on the Taensa and the question of the identification of Elvas’ Guaychoya, see Swanton, 
BAE-B, 43:258; for the Garcilasso story of the youth, see Garcilasso, El Florida, part 2, 
book 3, chapter 11. 

? Swanton, Creek Social Organization, 334, 382, 384. 
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Second, royalty was exempt from suttee, as were also all nobles. And 
yet it was only the spouses of royalty which were sutteed! This apparent 
contradiction exists because Natchez social regulations required royal 
women to marry commoner husbands; and royal men to marry commoner 
women. 

Third, it is a peculiar fact that a widow was exempt from the suttee 
obligation if she was suckling a child. But 


we often see many who endeavor to find nurses, or who themselves strangle their 
infants so that they shall not lose the right of sacrificing themselves in the public 
square. 


The “many” is legitimate in that suttee is practiced in the case of the 
brothers and sisters of the king as well as in the case of the king himself. 

Fourth, the origins tradition of the Natchez states that suttee is for 
the purpose of having the spouse accompany the deceased to the other 
world; it is not, therefore, really “sacrificial” as appears to be the case 
in the mortuary sacrifice of infants at the funeral of royalty. 

Fifth, all comparative data would lead us to expect that the strangula- 
tion of widow and widower would be performed by the relatives of the 
deceased. But Charlevoix and Le Petite (apparently copying from a 
common lost source) state that a commoner widower of a royal wife was 
strangled by his (and her) eldest son. This is rather inexplicable, if true. 
In mortuary immolations other than suttee the strangulation is by the 
sacrificed person’s own relatives, the actual strangling being done by the 
sacrificed person’s “nearest relative’ who, in the case of a man with chil- 
dren, is his eldest son. The Natchez were matrilineal.* 


COMPARATIVE NOTES 


On map 1 I have included data afforded by other studies of mine cited 
in the bibliography. Suttee clearly is a development out of what I term 
the sororate-levirate mortuary complex wherein the widow becomes the 
property of the relatives of the deceased and is usually badly treated by 
them. Suttee originates when they decide, in spite of her relatives, to send 
her on to join her dead husband. I do not believe that suttee arose re- 
peatedly out of this complex as an independent origination; it arose pre- 


’ The Natchez data is from Le Petite and Charlevoix, cited in Swanton, BAE-B, 43: 
140, 141, 143; and Dupratz, cited on 106; Penicaut, on 101; and Dumont, on 104, 151, 157. 
Lawson, 298, says that there was no suttee in the coastal Carolinas. But Petyr Martyr 
(in Swanton, BAE-B, 73: 45) says for the South Carolina coast that widows were forbidden 
to remarry unless the husband were executed for crime. 
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sumably only once, somewhere in central America, but its diffusion was 
facilitated, presumably, where it found the social milieu of sororate- 
levirate practices into which to penetrate. The map would indicate that 
suttee on its northward movement would find a fertile field in which to 


Sororate-Levirate Swinei 
Mortuary Complex Hook-Swinging 
Figurine Substitution for Human 


Suttee (double among Immolations 


the Natchez only) 
Z Mummilication, Aleut Type 

(Hereditary) Slave Immolations 

Wo (Non-Hereditary) Slave Immolations 
Foundation Sacrifice 
IMI] Voluntary Immolations of Relatives 


(other then Suttee) Striking Mexican Parallel in Details 


3 Immolation (Compulsory) of For others see note at end of text 
Servants, Non-Slave 


Immolation (Voluntary) of Friends 
Map 1. The known distribution of types of mortuary immolations north of Mexico, 
with correlated traits indicated. 


diffuse when it reached the Great Lakes and the Northwest Coast. These 
two areas are, apparently, on the map, disconnected so far as the levirate- 
sororate complex goes, but both have the custom of making the widow 
carry a “death bundle” of her husband’s bones or other memento; and I 
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have indicated the distribution of hook-swinging to show that in this 
(as in other important traits) there is indicated significant historical link- 
age of the two areas. 

In the further Northwest Coast area I have not indicated the presence 
of the sororate-levirate mortuary complex, but perhaps I should. Mrs. 
Durlach’s study shows the antiquity of the sororate and levirate among 
the Tlingit and Tsimshian, where it is more archaic even than the matri- 
lineal exogamous clan and moieties. And for the Tlingit, at least, we have 
from Childe and Knapp the note that although the Tlingit widow is purified 
at the funeral of her husband and prepared for immediate marriage to the 
heir of her deceased husband (brother or nephew), if she refuses to marry 
him she must undergo several years of very severe mourning under super- 
vision of her deceased husband’s relatives. There is no note of the “‘death 
bundle” carrying by the widow north of the northern Kwakiutl, but con- 
ceivably this almost world-wide feature of the sororate-levirate mortuary 
complex was archaically present here. It would seem that among the 
Tlingit, at least, the complex had all but disappeared by reason of its 
becoming customary for the heir of the deceased husband to release the 
widow by marrying her immediately. Wherever the sororate-levirate 
mortuary complex appears, it seems allowable for the deceased husband’s 
heir to so release the widow, and where this permissible feature became 
customary practice, as among the Tlingit, one can see how the mortuary 
aspects of sororate and levirate would gradually weaken so as not to be 
noted by the field worker. 

I have indicated on the map the distribution in the further northwest 
of foundation sacrifice and two other features of northeast Asiatic origin to 
indicate merely the penetration into the northwest of Asiatic mortuary 
traits which might in due time prevent the spread of actual suttee into 
the remoter Northwest Coast cultures. Other traits indicated on the map 
need no explanation. Child sacrifice in North America, is, I think, a radia- 
tion, as also is suttee, of Central American culture. 

Needless to say, blank areas on the map do not mean positive absence 
but merely that the traits have not been recorded, to date, for those areas. 
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PLAINS INDIAN TRIBAL 
CORRELATIONS WITH 
SUN DANCE DATA! By FORREST CLEMENTS 


N the past most efforts at the use of statistical methods in cultural an- 

thropology have endeavored to show correlations between trait com- 
plexes or between such complexes and more or less arbitrarily defined levels 
of culture development.? The complete or partial failure of these trials rests 
not so much on the statistical techniques employed as upon the doubtful 
ethnological assumptions made by their authors. 

For this reason it may be that the possibility of quantitatively treating 
ethnological data is not-so hopeless as has been asserted by writers in- 
fluenced by the ill success of such attempts in the past. Instead of correlat- 
ing whole trait complexes whose independent nature is so much a matter 
of doubt, it is probably better to try correlations between ethnic groups on 
the basis of the elements of culture which they possess. In this way certain 
cultural similarities or dissimilarities between the groups will be quantita- 
tively demonstrated and measured. These measurements may then be 
interpreted in the light of ethnological theory as regards their bearing on 
the question of diffusion and historical connection between the cultures of 
the various ethnic units. 

Some time ago the present writer, with two colleagues, published an 
attempt to use statistics for objectively demonstrating special culture rela- 
tionships within the culture area of Polynesia.? The method used in this 
study was somewhat cumbersome and did not give its results in terms of a 
coefficient. In spite of the criticism evoked in certain quarters by this 
attempt it has been felt that the possibilities of quantitatively treating 
ethnological data were favorable and further work has been done in this 
direction. 


! Part of a project carried out by the author as a National Research Council Fellow in 
Anthropology under the sponsorship of Dr. Clark Wiss!er of the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale University. A full discussion and evaluation of statistical techniques in ethnology will 
appear in an early monograph in which correlational methods are applied to a wide range of 
culture in the California area. 

? E. B. Tylor, On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions. JRAI, 
18:245-269, 1889. J. Czekanowski, Objektive Kriterien in der Ethnologie. Korrespondenz- 
Blatt der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte (Hamburg), 
42:71-75, 1911. L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (London), 1915. 

3 F. E. Clements, S. M. Schenck, and T. K. Brown, A New Objective Method for Show- 
ing Special Relationships. AA, n. s., 28:585-604, 1926. 
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It is probably true that cultural relations between tribes are sometimes 
unconsciously exaggerated by reason of the mutual possession of some strik- 
ing trait complex. The historical relations between the groups sharing this 
complex may come to be regarded by the ethnographer as much stronger 
than they really are because the similarity in outstanding traits may sub- 
jectively overshadow a multitude of trait differences whose nature renders 
them inconspicuous. The statistical method as outlined below is likely to 
minimize this type of error if due care is exercised in the selection of a 
representative sample of traits. 

The data used in the present study are drawn from the Plains area and 
involve that series of trait elements which comprise the Sun Dance. Such 
elements constitute the statistical units and are the simple or specific traits 
which are combined to produce functioning trait-complexes within a cul- 
ture. The necessity of reducing complex traits into their unit elements has 
been discussed elsewhere.‘ A workable reduction of this nature is found in 
Spier’s excellent study of the Sun Dance, in which he deals with the com- 
plex as found among 19 Plains tribes and analyzes it into a total of 92 
specific traits. These 92 traits are listed and scored for presence or absence 
among each of the 19 tribes. The list and scoring are given in his paper and 
are not reproduced here.’ It is not the purpose to completely evaluate the 
Sun Dance and its tribal relations for this has already been done by Spier. 
The present aim is rather to try out the method described here and compare 
the results with Spier’s general conclusions. 

Taking this list as given by Spier the first step is to count the traits for 
presence and absence among each of the possible pairings of the 19 tribes. 
The number of such pairings is 171 and for any given pair of tribes, X and 
Y, the procedure is as follows: out of the total of 92 traits count the number 
present in both X and Y, the number present in X but absent in Y, the num- 
ber present in Y but absent in X, and the number absent in both X and Y 
but present in one or more of the other tribes under consideration. These 
numbers are most easily tabulated in a diagram as on page 218. As is ap- 
parent a system of tabulation is carried out for each pair of tribes. 

There are two coefficients which may be used in measuring the relation- 
ship of X and Y; the coefficient of correlation and the coefficient of associa- 

‘ F. E. Clements, Quantitative Method in Ethnography. AA, n. s., 30:295-311, 1928. 

5 L. Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its Development and Diffusion. AMNH- 
AP, 26: 464, 466, 473, 489, 1921. Certain traits in this list might be further split up but this 
has not been done. With the list intact, the conclusions reached by this method are comparable 
with the deductions of Spier. Such would not have been the case had the material with which 
he worked been altered. 
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TABLE 1 
x 
Present Absent 
Present Traits present in Traits absent in 
in both X and Y X but present in p’ 
Y (pp’) (p’a) 
Absent Traits absent in Traits absent in 
Y but present in both X and Y. A’ 
(pa’) (aa’) 
P A N 


X and Y =any pair of tribes or ethnic units. P =number of traits out of the 
total (NV) present in X =pp’+pa’. A =number of traits out of the total (N) absent 
in X =p’a+aa’. P’ =number of traits out of the total (NV) present in Y = pp’ +)’a. 
A’ =number of traits out of the total (V) absent in Y = pa’ +aa’. 


tion. The coefficient of correlation, r, which can be used with data of this 
kind is the product-sum coefficient and is given by the formula 


_ (pp’) (aa’) — (p’a) (pa’) 
(P) (A) (P(A 


Vey 


The symbols in this formula and in that for the coefficient of association 
are those used in the diagram above. This r possesses the desirable qualities 
of a coefficient of correlation as it varies from zero to unity, carries a plus 
or minus sign, and is not influenced by the size of N. 

The coefficient of association, Q, is given by the formula 


(pp’) (aa’) — (p’a) (pa’) 

(pp’) (aa") + (pa’) 
Q also varies from zero to unity, carries a plus or minus sign, and is 
uninfluenced by the size of N. However, the two coefficients are not com- 


parable, for with the same set of data Q will always be larger than r. 
Furthermore, the two coefficients are different measures.® 


® For a derivation and full discussion of these two formulae see G. U. Yule, On the Methods 
of Measuring Association Between Two Attributes (Journ. Roy. Statistical Soc., 75: 579-642, 
1912). 
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This difference is illustrated by the way in which the respective coeffi- 
cients reach unity. If both pa’ and p’a are zero then r will be plus 1, or if 
both pp’ and aa’ are zero r will be minus 1. That is to say, all X (both 
presences and absences) must be Y and all Y must be X for r to equal plus 1. 
For r to equal minus 1 no X can be Y and no Y can be X. Thus an r of 
plus 1 means that X and Y are identical, while an r of minus 1 signifies that 
they are totally separate, having nothing in common. 

This is not true of the coefficient of association for Q will not only equal 
unity under the conditions where r equals 1, but also when either p’a or 
pa’ is zero (for plus 1), or when either pp’ and aa’ is zero (for minus 1). 
Thus, if all X is Y (both presences and absences) but some Y is not X, the 
coefficient of association between X and Y will still be unity, although r will 
be less than 1. 

The difference between the coefficients is illustrated in the present in- 
stance by the Plains-Cree and the Plains-Ojibway. Out of the 92 Sun 
Dance traits, 66 are absent in these two which are present among some of 
the other tribes. The Plains-Cree possess 26 traits and 10 of these also occur 
among the Plains-Ojibway. The latter, however, have no Sun Dance traits 
other than these 10 which they share with the Plains-Cree. Here is a case 
where all Plains-Ojibway traits are also Plains-Cree traits, but all Plains- 
Cree traits are not Plains-Ojibway. The r in this case is +.56 but the Q is 
1.00 and we might infer that the Plains-Ojibway Sun Dance has been 
borrowed from the Plains-Cree, as the latter is the more developed. If, 
however, the Plains-Cree had had no other traits than those shared with the 
Plains-Ojibway then Q would still be 1.00, but r would also be 1.00, signify- 
ing complete identity of the two. 

This contrast between the coefficients must be kept in mind when inter- 
preting the demonstrated cultural similarities in terms of diffusion and 
historical connection. Asr is only plus 1 when all the traits of X are also all 
the traits of Y and all the X absences are also all the Y absences, it is ob- 
viously a more rigid measure of culture relations than is Q. On the other 
hand, Q is easier of computation and may be used safely as a measure of 
culture relations if the conditions under which it approaches unity be kept 
in mind. 

Both coefficients have been calculated for the Sun Dance material but 
only the full set of Q’s are tabulated. The coefficients of correlation are 
given in pertinent instances when they are necessary to further the inter- 
pretation of Q. Table 2 gives the number of Sun Dance traits possessed by 
each tribe, the coefficient of association for each pair, and the number of 
traits shared in common by each pair. 
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If the tribes are ranked according to the number of traits possessed it 
will be seen that, generally speaking, those near the center of the area 
exhibit the greatest number and that this number decreases among those 
tribes toward the periphery. This “fading” from the center is not equal in 
all directions but it tends to agree with the orthodox conception of trait 
distribution due to diffusion from a center within an area. This fact, to- 
gether with the larger number of elements possessed by the central tribes, 
led Spier to ascribe the elaboration of the complex and its probable origin to 
the Arapaho and Cheyenne. 

If it is true that the ceremony originated here and diffused out to the 
other tribes, we should expect these central tribes to have a greater number 
of high positive associations than any other tribes within the areas. At the 
same time they should have the fewest negative associations. This is not 
the case. 

Table 3 gives the tribes ranked according to the number of positive and 
negative associations possessed by each. All Q values of less than plus 0.40 
or minus 0.20 have been ignored, as have also all r values of less than plus 


TABLE 3 


Number of Positive Relations 


Plains-Ojibway. . Ojibway... 
Plains-Cree. . ..10 Assiniboin. 7 
Gros Ventre <oe Gros Ventre 7 
Wind River...... ee Wind River... 
N. Cheyenne. 5 
S. Cheyenne. S. Cheyenne van 
Arapaho.... 5 N. Cheyenne. . 
Blackfeet. . 5 Arapaho.... ..4 
C. Dakota.. C. Dakota. . 
Arikara Arikara. . oom 


Q 
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Number of Negative Relations 


2 Ute, Crow, Sarsi, Blackfeet, N. Chey- 
2 enne, Ponca, Ojibway..........1 each 
N. Cheyenne, Crow, Blackfeet, Ponca 


0.20 or minus 0.10. Coefficients nearer zero than these limits have been 
regarded as insignificant so far as special relationships are concerned. Refer- 
ence to the table will show that the central tribes (Arapaho, Cheyenne, and 
Oglala) are far from having the greatest number of high positive associations 
as well as the least number of negative relations. The ranking by both Q 
and r is approximately the same and both ranks are mutually corroborative. 

The tribes having the greatest number of positive associations are the 
Plains-Ojibway, Plains-Cree, and Assinboin, closely followed by the Gros 
Ventre, Hidatsa, and Ponca. Neither the Assiniboin, the Cree, the Gros 
Ventre, nor the Hidatsa have a single negative coefficient within the limits 
of the table, while the Ojibway and the Ponca have only one each, both of 
which are low. 

Such facts as these do not indicate any great relation between the cen- 
tral tribes and the others, for it is the northern tribes (excepting the Sisseton 
and Canada Dakota) who possess the greatest number of positive associa- 
tions and fewest negative relations. The Sisseton and Canada Dakota are 
closely related to each other and to the Ojibway, Gros Ventre, and Assini- 
boin, but neither has any other high positive associations. On the other 
hand these two possess the greatest number of negative associations and are 
thus less related to the rest of the Plains than any other tribes. This lack 
of relation is rather odd in view of their proximity to the tribes of greatest 
relation. It is probably to be explained by the fact that the Sun Dance here 
contains few elements other than the essentials. The other tribes have a 
more complex ritual and it is to be inferred that these elaborations had 
either not reached, or had not been adopted by the Sisseton and Canada 
Dakota. Their high relation with the Ojibway is due to the mutual posses- 
sion of only the basic elements of the dance. The Ojibway ceremony con- 
tains nothing not found among the Plains-Cree, although the latter possess 
additional elements. In view of their geographical proximity it seems rea- 
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sonable to assume that the Ojibway borrowed the dance from their Cree 
neighbors, and this inference is borne out by native tradition. 

The closest tribal relations as measured by the coefficients closely agree 
with those given by Spier. Thus the Plains-Ojibway are most closely related 
to the Plains-Cree and both with the Assiniboin. Other highest relations 
are: Wind River with Ute and with Arapaho; Crow with Ojibway and As- 
siniboin; Blackfoot with Sarsi; Gros Ventre with Ojibway, Canada Dakota, 
and Cree; Arapaho with Cheyenne; Ponca with Oglala; Arikara with Hi- 
datsa; Hidatsa with Cheyenne and Oglala; Ute with Wind River, Plains- 
Ojibway, and Plains-Cree; and Kiowa with Sarsi. 

As Spier points out, the basic elements of the Sun Dance are shared by 
all, the variation occurring in the way in which the ceremony is elaborated. 
If all the tribes possessed only the essentials the relations would be approxi- 
mately the same and in cases where the number of elements is not large the 
relations between those tribes are expressions of the mutual possession of 
only these essential traits. However, where the ceremony is more elaborate 
these basic elements are overshadowed by the added traits and the original 
relations are obscured. 

In culture area speculations it is often tacitly assumed that elaborations 
originate in the same center as the original nucleus of any complex and 
diffuse out in successive waves. If this were true in the case of the Sun 
Dance we should expect the central tribes to have not only the greatest 
number of positive associations, but that these association coefficients 
would progressively decrease in value toward the periphery of the area. It 
has just been shown that this condition does not obtain in spite of the fact 
that the complex attains its greatest elaboration among the central tribes. 

Regarding the area as a whole, reference to tables 2 and 3 will show that 
the Sun Dance relations as measured by the coefficients of association differ 
considerably from those to be expected on the basis of geographical posi- 
tion. A notable anomaly of this sort is the linkage of Kiowa with Sarsi, as 
well as the comparatively small number of high positive associations be- 
tween the central tribes and other tribes in the area. This seeming incon- 
sistency is probably due to the lack of a time factor in the interpretation. 
The data used represent a cross section of the Plains tribes at one time level 
and we can only infer the changes which took place during the development 
and diffusion of the ceremony. Moreover, the spatial relations of the tribes 
no doubt changed during this development. Viewed in this way, it is not 
surprising that the association coefficients should fail to agree closely with 
relations to be expected on the basis of the geographical positions of the 
tribes in historic times. 
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If we consider the tribes with high intercorrelations two apparently 
nuclear groups appear, the first being the Arapaho-Southern Cheyenne- 
Northern Cheyenne linkage, and the second, the Assiniboin-Plains-Cree- 
Plains-Ojibway grouping. If each is taken as a point of origin and the other 
tribes arranged in order of decreasing relation with the nuclear group, we 
get two different pictures of tribal relations. 

Taking the Assiniboin, Ojibway, and Cree and counting only coefficients 
above 0.40, it will be found that, exclusive of their connection with each 
other, the Assiniboin and Ojibway each have relations with ten other tribes, 
eight of which are shared between them. Of the ten tribes related to the 
Assiniboin, seven are also related to the Cree, and of the ten linked with 
the Ojibway, seven are again shared with the Cree. Of the ten tribes re- 
lated to the Assiniboin and Ojibway and the eight related to the Cree, six 
are linked with all three. In addition, the Ojibway and Cree are both related 
to the Ute, both Assiniboin and Cree to the Blackfoot, and both Assiniboin 
and Ojibway to the Sisseton and Canada Dakota. The Ojibway have a 
further relation with the Northern Cheyenne and the Assiniboin with the 
Arapaho. 

Considering in the same way the other nuclear group of Arapaho, 
Southern Cheyenne, and Northern Cheyenne, it will be found that, exclu- 
sive of their relations with each other, each is linked to three other tribes, 
but no one of these three is related to all the nuclear group. The two Chey- 
enne tribes share relations with both the Ponca and Hidatsa and the North- 
ern Cheyenne are related to the Ojibway. The Arapaho show no connection 
with any of these but only with the Wind River, Gros Ventre, and Assini- 
boin. 

This evidence indicates a much stronger and more extensive grouping 
around the Assiniboin nucleus than around the Arapaho, the former group 
consisting of the Wind River, Crow, Sarsi, Gros Ventre, Ponca, and Hi- 
datsa. It is, however, significant that of the six tribes related to the Assini- 
boin nucleus, five are also related to the Arapaho group. Of the two nuclear 
groups, the Northern Cheyenne and Ojibway are related to each other, as 
are the Arapaho and Assiniboin, but the coefficients are both low, being 
0.45 and 0.41 respectively. There is thus little direct correlation between 
the two groups. On the other hand, the fact that of the six tribes related 
to the Assiniboin-Cree-Ojibway linkage five are also related to at least one 
of the Arapaho-Cheyenne nucleus, points to an indirect connection between 
the two nuclei. This suggests again that there may have been a period when 
the two groups were in closer connection than they were at the time level 
upon which the data were taken. 
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There is more or less agreement among anthropologists who have 
worked in the Plains field that certain of the tribes had migrated into their 
historical abodes not long before their discovery. The Kiowa, for example, 
are thought to have once lived much further north and their coefficients 
with the Sarsi, Arikara, Hidatsa, Crow, and Wind River lend support to 
this view. The Cheyenne and Arapaho are supposed to have moved to their 
present habitat from the northeast and were thus once in much greater 
proximity to the Hidatsa and Assiniboin than at present. At the same time 
the Arikara probably lived farther south near the Ponca, while the Gros 
Ventre were farther southeast and in closer contact with the Arapaho- 
Cheyenne group. That such a distribution of the tribes obtained at one 
time is partially substantiated by the fact that the tribal relations as meas- 
ured by the coefficients of association are more nearly those which would be 
expectable on the basis of that distribution than on the basis of the tribal 
positions within historic times. This indicates that the Sun Dance origi- 
nated before the tribes reached their present locations and tends to explain 
why the central tribes do not exhibit greater relations with the others than 
they do. It seems likely that the original nucleus of the ceremony did not 
develop in what is now the central part of the area, but came into being 
further north and east. The originators may have been the Assiniboin, or 
perhaps the Arapaho and Cheyenne, at the time the latter occupied the 
northeast section of the Plains. The analysis of the coefficients suggests 
that there were two main developments and streams of diffusion tracing 
from the northeastern origin, one being carried by the Arapaho and Chey- 
enne toward the southwest while the other spread south to the Dakota, 
Ponca, and Arikara and northwest, perhaps by way of the Assiniboin, to the 
Gros Ventre, Hidatsa, Crow, and Blackfeet, the Sarsi borrowing from the 
Blackfeet. The Kiowa may have received it at this time. As the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne moved south and west toward their present habitat this dif- 
fusion continued, the northern wave reaching the Cree and Ojibway while 
the Wind River and Ute probably first came in contact with the ceremony 
direct from the migrating Arapaho and Cheyenne. The originators mean- 
while elaborated the ceremony, but these elaborations came too late to dif- 
fuse over the whole area, so that only tribes near to them took over the 
newer elements. At the same time other tribes introduced variations in 
adapting the dance to their own pattern. That these elaborations also dif- 
fused is shown by the fact that in nearly every case a tribe has its greatest 
degree of association with a close neighbor. This indicates that many of the 
additions are of recent origin, and further, that no one tribe was the sole 
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vriginator. On the contrary there were probably several centers of elabora- 
tion each of which influenced its neighbors. 

The most intensive elaboration occurred in the Arapaho-Cheyenne 
group and the small number of high coefficients with other tribes possessed 
by this nucleus indicates that this intensive development was recent, al- 
most certainly occurring after the Arapaho and Cheyenne reached their 
present geographical positions. On the other hand, the Assiniboin type of 
the dance remained fairly static in form and diffused more widely. The fact 
that the Assiniboin have the greatest number of positive relations with 
other tribes lends weight to the assumption that the dance here reached a 
certain degree of elaboration and then remained more or Jess fixed while 
diffusing. This would not be the case had the Assiniboin added a large num- 
ber of new elements which would have overshadowed the original relations. 

Broadly speaking, there would seem to have been three main develop- 
mental phases of the Sun Dance. The first was the original type which 
spread widely over the Plains from its northeastern source. Concomitant 
with this diffusion the dance underwent a degree of elaboration probably 
centering at or near its point of origin and diffusing south, north, and west. 
This phase is illustrated by the tribes affiliated with the Assiniboin. The 
Arapaho and Cheyenne carried this form of the dance with them and it 
passed into its third phase in the intensive elaboration apparently initiated 
by these tribes after their migration to their present location. 


SUMMARY 


It seems reasonable to assume on the basis of the relations expressed by 
the association coefficients that the development of the Sun Dance did not 
occur in the present center of the Plains area, although the most extensive 
and recent elaboration did take place there. The ceremony probably origi- 
nated among the Arapaho or Cheyenne at a time when they occupied a 
position northeast of their present habitat, but its main development among 
these tribes came after they had reached the location they occupied when 
first discovered. Meanwhile the Sun Dance underwent adaptations to the 
local pattern of the tribes with which it came in contact, each point of such 
change serving as a potential source from which the new elements might 
diffuse. 

What we have here then is not the orthodox picture of a culture area 
with successive waves of diffusion from a single center, but rather a number 
of points of origin scattered over the whole Plains area, each with its own 
zone of influence gradually merging into the neighboring zones. Given the 
original trait nucleus, the development of the ceremony became a matter 
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of local adaptation and secondary diffusion. These conclusions agree, in the 
main, with those of Spier. 

The advantage of the method described here lies not only in its ability 
to demonstrate culture relations concretely, but to express the degree of 
such relations on a scale. At the same time it provides material for infer- 
ences of time sequence and brings the dynamic phenomena within the cul- 
ture area into more explicit relief. 


INSTITUTE OF HuMAN RELATIONS, YALE UNIVERSITY, 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


THE INDIAN OFFICE 
PAYS A DEBT By MAURICE G. SMITH 


VERYONE who has read Mooney’s monograph on the Ghost Dance 

probably remembers the dramatic story! of Apiatan, the Kiowa, who 
in 1891 helped stem the diffusion of the dance among his tribe and other 
Southwestern Plains Indians. For his services, as the government viewed 
the matter, in reporting to his people against the Messiah, Apiatan received 
a medal and was promised a house to cost not more than five hundred 
dollars. 

For this substantial reward Apiatan waited in vain for almost forty 
years. But he received five hundred dollars to improve his present home in 
July, 1930. Largely through the efforts of Superintendent John A. Buntin 
of the Kiowa agency (Anadarko, Oklahoma), the matter had again been 
brought before the Indian Office in the spring of 1930, and Commissioner 
C. J. Rhoads approved the claim, as it had now become. I have been told 
that in 1891 Commissioner Morgan approved the promise made to Apiatan 
by Superintendent Adams of the Kiowa agency, but that he had been over- 
ruled by his superior, the Secretary of the Interior. 

The decision of Commissioner Rhoads was the subject of comment by the 
Indians of the Kiowa agency when I visited them during the summer. But 
not one of them mentioned what my economist friend, Dr. F. L. Vaughan, 
has told me—that a dollar today is worth just about half of what it was 
worth in 1891. 

Apiatan lives near Carnegie, Oklahoma. He has always been among 
what the Indian Office calls “progressive Indians,” although for a long time 
he was a votary of the peyote cult. Now, however, that is a thing of the 
past with him. 

Although he does not write English, Apiatan sent the following letter 
on April 23, 1930, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


“T am a Kiowa Indian going on 73 years of age. I was selected as a chief? by my 
people many years ago and have been loyal to the Government and worked for 
many years for the uplifting of my people. I have encouraged them to put their 
children in school and to take up their work in farming and other things the same as 
white people. 


1 BAE-R, 14: 908, 909, 911-914. Cf. H. L. Scott, Some Memories of a Soldier, 149-152. 
The name on the government rolls is Ahpeahtone, which, regardless of its spelling, sounds 
nearly as it is pronounced. 

2 This occurred in 1894. Cf. General Scott’s account of the event, Memories, 157-158. 
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“Tn 1890 the doctrine or teaching known as the Messiah Craze spread among the 
Indians throughout the United States. As you have no doubt read, false teachers 
among our people were telling the Indians that Jesus was coming on a new earth, 
something like a great avalanche which would push the white people off into the 
sea and drown them and restore to the Indians their buffalo, deer, wild turkey and 
all things they had before the coming of the white man. They taught that all the 
Indians would have to do to be saved was to accept the belief and actively engage in 
dancing and the ceremonies that went with it. 

“There was much excitement among the Indians of my tribe as well as the other 
tribes throughout the United States: Upon my own initiative, approved by the 
Indian Agency, I made a trip to Pine Ridge, South Dakota, looking for the Messiah. 
He was not there and I was told to go to Shoshone, Wyoming. He was not there. 
I was then told to go to Fort Hall, Idaho and He was not there. When I left there 
I was told to go to Pyramid Lake, Nevada. When I reached there I was told that 
Jesus was in a lodge near-by. I dressed up and approached the lodge with a deep rev- 
erential feeling. 

“A Piute Indian by the name of Jack Wilson was in the tent and claimed to be 
the Messiah. After remaining with him four days I found out that he was a fake 
and that there was nothing to this Messiah Craze story. I then returned to the 
Kiowa Reservation and had much to do with convincing my people that the Mes- 
siah Craze teaching was all false. I met the Arapaho Indian by the name of Sitting 
Bull who was greatly exciting the Cheyenne and Arapaho and other Indians in this 
part of the country. I told him there was no truth in his teaching and that he ought 
to stop it. He did at my request stop his work among the Indians.* 

“General Hugh L. Scott was detailed by the War Department to work among 
the different tribes of Indians in this part of the country during the excitement 
caused by the Messiah Craze. He knows the part I took in helping convince my 
people that they were being misled. I invite your attention to pages 149-152 of the 
book written by General Scott, entitled “Some Memories of a Soldier—Scott.” I 
quote the following from page 151 of the book: ‘I represented this to the President, 
who presented him with a silver medal, and Indian Commissioner Morgan promised 
to build him a house—a promise that was never fulfilled.’ 


“As stated, I did receive the silver medal but never received the house or any- 
thing in lieu of it which was promised me by Commissioner Morgan.” 


* But the Caddo, Wichita, and allies did not accept Apiatan’s adverse report. See the 
story of the council held at Anadarko upon Apiatan’s return from the Messiah (Mooney, 
914). I was told in June, 1930, that a few old men in these tribes still hold Ghost Dance doc- 
trines. 


MAURICE G. SMITH By HUTTON WEBSTER 


R. MAURICE G. SMITH, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

in the University of Oklahoma, died of typhoid fever at Norman, 
Oklahoma, on October 22, 1930. He pursued his undergraduate work at 
the University of Nebraska, where he specialized in economics and sociology 
and later in social anthropology. In 1923 he received the degree of Master 
of Arts from the same institution. His master’s thesis, ‘“The Council among 
the Plains Indians,” was so creditable a performance that it was published 
as a separate monograph in the University Studies. A fellowship in the 
Robert Brookings school at Washington, D. C. enabled him to continue 
graduate work until he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1927. He was called in that year as Assistant Professor at the University 
of Colorado, where he organized the instruction in anthropology. In 1929 
he went to the University of Oklahoma. Here he speedily took up field 
work among the Indians of the state and collected a considerable amount 
of new material, especially on the peyote cult. He also found time for 
various contributions to the American Anthropologist and to other journals. 
Though slight in character, they evinced a critical and inquiring turn of 
mind. Dr. Smith was a young man of real promise, and his untimely death 
is a loss to anthropological teaching and research in this country. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


An Intreduction to Physical Anthropology. E. P. Strspe. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1930. 199 pp., 42 figs., map. $5.00.) 


This is a sound and useful little textbook; or more exactly, what in England they 
call a cram book for degree examinations. In consequence, it seems a bit outlinish 
for a discussion text on which to base a course in an American college. Half the vol- 
ume is zoélogical and evolutionary, a fifth palaeontological (including fossil man and 
flint implement types), the remainder “ethnological,” that is, concerned with an- 
thropometry and race. The primates and the brain receive the attention expectable 
from a University College man; and the account of evolution stresses the aspects so 
well developed by Elliot Smith. Chapters 4 and 5, on the skull and skeleton, con- 
sist of thirty pages dealing with man, faced by an equal number treating the cor- 
responding features of anthropoids. This arrangement, though somewhat awkward 
for the reader, has much to commend it to the student. The races recognized are six. 
Mediterranean, Alpine, Nordic, Mongoloid, Negroid, Australoid. The map wisely 
leaves considerable intervening tracts unassigned, but has some strange features: 
Alpines in Mexico and Peru, for instance; the Dravidians Australoid, and the 
Polynesians Mediterranean, for which there is at least respectable precedent. Ainu 
and Bushmen are not mentioned. Neither is the Briinn race; nor blood; nor embry- 
ology. Omissions must of course be made in a compact volume. The above are such 
as might be expected to be made by an anatomist interested in evolution; they are 
cited here, not censured. All in all, the work seems fairly proportioned, and is cer- 
tainly accurate, clear and concise. The reviewer however anticipates that the pub- 
lisher will find himself mistaken in thinking he can sell any considerable number of 
copies of a textbook in America at two and a half cents per small page with inexpen- 
sive illustrations. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Primitive Man as Philosopher. Paut Rapin. (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1927. 402 pp.) 


This book has been rather overlooked by anthropologists, not for lack of interest 
or merit, but because its thesis is taken for granted more generally than its author 
believes. This thesis is that the distribution of temperament and ability is much the 
same among primitive and civilized peoples, that consequently backward communi- 
ties also possess their quota of tender-minded, reflective, spiritual, and genuinely 
pious individuals, and that the picture of primitive life is incomplete unless cogni- 
zance is given to these thinkers and rebels as well as to the more prosaic and practical 
majority. The author’s original title, ““The Intellectual Class among Primitive Peo- 
ple,” would therefore have been more accurate than the publisher’s title finally 
chosen, with its implication that primitive man is generally and ipso facto philosoph- 
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ical. Nothing could be more foreign to Dr. Radin’s basic idea of personal differentia- 
tion within every culture. And this idea he has set forth lucidly and illustrated with 
abundance of quoted song, speculation, myth, and saying. 

Practically no ethnologist accepts the Lévy-Bruhl point of view, which Dr. Radin 
repeatedly refutes. Some have explicitly denied it. Most of our sinning, it seems, 
has been by omission. In the quest for new materials, the standard or average of a 
culture has obviously to be got first. Too many of us have stopped there, it is true: 
sometimes because of lack of insight or interest, but again because time and oppor- 
tunity were lacking. Not every field anthropologist has been able to study inten- 
sively and repeatedly a culture as rich as that of the Winnebago, and so well fer- 
mented by two hundred and fifty years of alien contacts and at the same time so 
tenaciously conserved. Wissler encountered a similar people among the Dakota, 
but not among the Blackfeet. California held similar tribes in the south before 
ethnologists got to them; but not in the north, where they survived later; and it 
seems doubtful whether they could have been found on the Northwest Coast. This 
is not to deny that differences occur everywhere, of the sort which Dr. Radin affirms; 
but their degree also varies considerably, irrespective of investigator; witness Hawaii 
and Mangaia versus Tonga and Samoa. 

The principal influence of the book will apparently be among others than anthro- 
pologists; and there its effect will be corrective as well as stimulating. It appears al- 
ready, for instance, to have made a definite impression in teaching of cognate sub- 
jects. 

The reviewer owes Dr. Radin an apology. He criticized his Story of the Indian as 
too wholly lacking in documentation. This is true for ethnologists of profession: 
they do exact evidence for a historical reconstruction, while they would spare most 
of it in relation to a thesis which fundamentally they accept. Dr. Radin was evi- 
dently writing for a wider audience; and with that in his mind, he chose wisely. The 
philosopher, the historian, the intelligent layman could not check and balance the 
evidence for the reconstruction, and would be wearied by it; whereas in the present 
work they will be interested and refreshed by the full, varied and well translated 
source material. The reviewer confesses to more personal stimulation received from 
the new if unsubstantiated visions in the “‘Indian;” a larger circle will probably con- 
tinue to absorb more from the “Philosopher.” 

A. L. KROEBER 


NORTH AMERICA 
Notes on Hopi Clans. Ropert H. Lowrie. (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 30, pt. 6, 1929.) 
Hopi Kinship. Rosert H. Lowre. (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 30, pt. 7, 1929.) 


The early students of the life of the Pueblos paid little attention to the subject 
of clanship, and still less to kinship—Cushing, the Stevensons, Dumarest, Fewkes, 
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Voth, Stephen. In their day, analysis of social relationships had not the importance 
to the student that it has now; kinship nomenclature was not systematically re- 
corded (except by Stephen); the genealogical method of testing the use of terms was 
unfamiliar, lists of clans were used quite uncritically; tribal history was even based 
on myths of migration by clan. In several Pueblo languages the same term “people”’ 
is applied by the townsmen to clan and to ceremonial group or society, so societies 
came to be listed with clans or attributed as a system of clanship to a culture actually 
without clans, in the case of the Tanoans of Taos and Isleta. 

A new leaf of observation was turned by Kroeber with his study of kin and clan 
at Zufi. Then followed study in the eastern pueblos by Harrington, Parsons, and 
Goldfrank, and of the Arizona Tewa by Freire-Marreco. In 1915 and 1916 Lowie 
studied the Hopi, and his notes on kin and clan are now published. They are a 
welcome contributién to the general subject of social classification and the more 
opportune because in recent years it has become apparent that the clan as an out- 
standing social unit among the Pueblos centers in the Hopi. To the east and north- 
east the clan yields to the society or to the moiety. 

Lowie gives a clan census of the Hopi of First Mesa (Walpi and Sichumovi 
which should be described, by the way, as a suburb of Walpi; not having its own 
winter solstice ceremony, it is not an independent town) and of two towns on Second 
Mesa, Mishongnovi and Shipaulovi. The interrelations of kin are given and Lowie 
concludes that the clan is basically a maternal family or lineage, various factors 
making from time to time for the combination of two or more lineages in one group. 
These combinations have been baffling, for a combining lineage may bring another 
name to the group or may become wholly absorbed. “One of the functions of a 
clan is to absorb remnants of a linked clan.”” Had Dr. Lowie pursued his Hopi 
investigation, he would undoubtedly have looked further into the matter of these 
so-called linked clans or pseudo-phratries. Information about exogamous rules be- 
tween linked clans is contradictory, and their ceremonial connections remain 
obscure. 

As Lowie points out, the principle of connection between Hopi clan and society 
is that the chieftaincy of the society is held within the clan or maternal lineage, 
the supreme fetich of the society, the tiponi, is cared for in the maternal house of the 
lineage where meetings of the society may also be held. The only exception to this 
hereditary principle of office possibly occurred, writes Lowie, in the case of Téno’e, 
the Town chief and chief of the Flute society. He was said to have succeeded his 
father, instead of a maternal uncle or brother; still it may have been not his blood 
father, adds Lowie, but his ceremonial father who was referred to. Exactly, for 
as Stephen records in his still unpublished journal, Téno’e’s predecessor, Simo, was 
a member of the Singers’ society, as was Téno’e, and it is quite probable that Simo 
was ceremonial father to his junior clansman. Simo belonged to the Deer lineage 
of the Horn clan, Téno’e belongs to the Millet! (called Grass by Stephen) lineage 


1 The terms for millet and flute are similar in sound and my guess is that the Millet 
lineage has sometimes been translated as the Flute clan. 
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of that clan, the lineage in which the Flute society chieftaincy is “handed.” How 
had the chieftaincy passed from the Millet lineage into the Deer lineage? When 
Simo’s predecessor died, Hayi was the proper successor, but Hayi and his family 
could not be found,—during a famine they had migrated to an eastern pueblo. 
So another lineage within the Horn clan had to be turned to. Now this lineage 
had become Navaho. Simo’s maternal grandmother had married a Navaho, and 
so had Simo’s mother. Simo’s older brother wished to remain Navaho, so Simo 
answered the call to become the Flute society chief and Town chief—a three- 
quarter Navaho became the “‘Chief of the Houses” of First Mesa through rightful 
succession! But when Simo died in 1892 why did not one of his nephews succeed 
him? Because Hayi and his sister’s family had meanwhile returned to First Mesa 
and the succession returned to the proper lineage. Why not to Hayi who survived 
Simo? Because Hayi was a member of the Agave society and as such ineligible, 
if not to the Flute society chieftaincy, to the Town chieftaincy.? The association 
between these chieftaincies is close, as appears in the dramatization of the Flute 
ceremony. It is not absolute, however, since the Town chief is chosen by the hier- 
archy. At Simo’s decease there were several candidates for the town chieftaincy, all 
of the Horn clan but not all of the Millet lineage. Some were of the Deer lineage, 
one was of a lineage in the Horn clan not specified. Then there were two Millet 
men who were married away, to Second Mesa and to Hano, and their foreign mar- 
riages counted against them. And so Téno’e, although he was not a candidate, was 
chosen. 

Without historic records what chance is there for the Hopi observer to under- 
stand completely the relations between clan and society, or rather between clan 
and society chieftaincy? Mere membership in the society, as Lowie shows, follows 
other principles. As at Zufi and in the eastern pueblos, there is initiation for cure 
and for trespass. In the Flute society there is initiation for lightning shock, to 
one’s self and to one’s field. There are suggestions that members of the clan in 
which a society chieftaincy is held are potentially members of the society, without 
other experience; but further information on this point is desirable. 

Desirable also, to return to the question of chieftaincy, is information about 
members of the chieftaincy other than the chief. Altar properties other than the 
supreme fetich are also “handed’”’ and also entitle or obligate their trustees to 
perform ceremonial functions. And then there are the functions performed by 
members of other clans because of conceptual relations—the association of the 
Sand clan with altar sand, of the Badgers with medicine, of the Coyotes (Charcoal 
or Cedar wood) with fire, of the Tobacco (Rabbit) clan* with smoking, etc. About 


* Neither Lowie nor I had known of this rule; but it is quite credible. The Agaves are a 
scout or war society and the Town chief among the Pueblos is a peace chief. 

5 Incidentally I note that Hani, the Tobacco clan chief, who was chief of Singers society 
and so ex-officio paramount chief of the Wiwéchim ceremony (oddly referred to by Lowie as 
Harvest festival) was entered in the early lists as Lesma. Qutqa, an important figure today on 
First Mesa, as Lowie states, figured in those lists as Mashakwaptiwa. Needless to say such 
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these relations we also need more information. That some clan names on the other 
hand derive from ceremonial functions we do know—the Horn clan is called Flute 
from their trusteeship of the Flute society; Red-headed men, a term applied at 
Mishongnovi to the Cedar wood-Fire-Coyote group refers to its association with 
Masewa, the Fire spirit; Chakwena, a term applied to the Mustard clan, refers 
to their clan mask; Sage (sivafi) is probably applied to the lineage of the Cloud- 
Corn clan in charge of the Lalakon ceremony. 

It is my feeling, and I believe Dr. Lowie’s also, that much of the intricacy of 
the Hopi clanship system is due to the permeation of the ceremonial life by clan- 
ship. As clans diminish or die out “legal fictions’ are resorted to because of cere- 
monial exigency. Clan dynamics were a private affair but for the ceremonial 
functions of the clan which are for the general good and so are watched over 
jealously by the group at large or by their hierarchy. The clan may be reenforced 
(as in the case of the linked clans) or kept from scattering because of its ceremonial 
functions. Recall, for example, how the Tewa Cottonwood family was summoned 
back to the mesa by three of the high chiefs because the woman was the war chief’s 
sister and in charge of a war kachina mask. (A Pueblo Indian Journal, 39.) The 
recent succession in the office of Singers’ chief and paramount chief of the Wéwé- 
chim ceremony may be another case in point. Hani died about 1923 and was suc- 
ceeded by Namuki.* Now if Hani was actually the only surviving member of the 
Tobacco clan (Lowie, 314), Namuki of the Rabbit lineage was his sister’s daughter’s 
son by fiction only, i.e., linkage of Tobacco and Rabbit clans. 

Whether interwoven with ceremonialism or not, clanship must ever be a dyna- 
mic phenomenon. Through the almost inevitable conditions of observation, how- 
ever, it is generally described in static terms. The observer comes and goes and 
does not return. But Hopi records extend, if intermittently and by various makers, 
over a period of forty years. When this history comes to be studied as a dynamic 
whole, Notes on Hopi Clans will be found to be a valuable part of the record. 

The special problem that Lowie presents in his study of the kinship nomen- 
clature of the Hopi proceeds from the standing controversy about the respective 
influence of social factors and of linguistic factors in determining the nomenclature. 
In the Hopi Lowie sees a test group. The Hopi are Shoshonean in speech but in 
their clanship system they are not typically Shoshonean. Did the adoption of a 
clan organization produce in Hopi nomenclature the results usually associated 


plural naming is very confusing to the Hopi historian. My information comes from Stephen’s 
Journal in which is given also the relationship of Qutqa, Bear, to Winuta, Reed, Horn society 
chief, and not “uncle” to Qutqa, but mother’s mother’s brother’s son. Mile, Bear, was Horn 
society chief. His sister was Masaiyonsi and her daughter’s son was Qutgqa, successor to his 
maternal great uncle. But when Mile died, Qutqa was too young for office, so Mile’s son, 
Winuta, became regent, so to speak, leaving the tiponi in Masaiyonsi’s house, the maternal 
Bear house. Regency is even more confusing than plural names. 

‘ J. H. Steward, Notes on Hopi Ceremonies in their Initiatory Form in 1927-8. AA, 33: 
56-80. 1931. 
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with clans? After giving an analysis of the Hopi kinship terms, Lowie points out 
that the Hopi on the one hand have lost two distinctive Shoshonean traits in nomen- 
clature, reciprocity and differentiation of maternal and paternal grandparents, and 
that on the other hand they have the classification usually associated with clanship, 
father’s brother and father, mother’s sister and mother, child and parallel sibling’s 
child, with these terms extended to clansfolk and with a tendency to override the 
generation principle, e.g. the father’s sister’s female descendants through females 
are all called by the same term as the father’s sister, or again the father’s sister’s 
husband is called grandfather, his son (the speaker’s father’s sister’s son) being 
called father; and he concludes “that linguistic conservatism has been of slight 
importance in the history of the present Hopi nomenclature and that the clan 
concept has exerted a deep influence upon it.” 

Lowie’s impression that ceremonial privilege, better say trusteeship, descends 
to younger brother in preference to sister’s son is corroborated by Stephen who 
states definitely that a younger brother is preferred in theory to a sister’s son. 
Stephen adds that in theory also there is a kind of primogeniture, the eldest son of 
the eldest sister is heir. In practice, a younger son may be selected as fitter, or the 
son of a junior sister. 

Lowie gives interesting new data on the existence of a sort of joking-relationship 
between children and their grandfathers or father’s sister’s husbands. To his ac- 
count of the special relationship with the father’s sister’s or relative so classed, 
many more data could be added both from A Pueblo Indian Journal and Stephen’s 
Journal. Some evidence of cross-cousin marriage was found on First Mesa by Freire- 
Marreco and by Parsons. From his own inquiries Lowie thinks that the case for 
this type of marriage preference is not established. The possible bearing of the so- 
called ‘‘women’s fight” at marriage upon a sometime occurrence of cross-cousin 
marriage Lowie does not discuss. Why should the groom’s “aunts,”’ his father’s 
kinswomen, make a mock assault upon the household of the groom’s mother, to 
insult the bride? 

Este CLEws PARSONS 


Tepoztlan: A Mexican Village. RoBERT REDFIELD. (Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press: Publications in Anthropology, Ethnological Series, 1930. 247 pp., 
20 pls. $3.00.) 


Redfield’s notable book can perhaps be fairly characterized as a miniature Mid- 
dletown dealing with an Aztec and Spanish speaking pueblo of some 4,000 souls in 
northern Morelos, not far from Mexico City but without wagon roads and compara- 
tively isolated. In spite of the greater heterogeneity of Mexico, Tepoztlan is prob- 
ably as typical a “sample” of that country as Muncie is of the United States. The 
heterogeneity is due to bilinguality and duality of races, one of them long rooted in 
the soil, the other entrenched there four centuries, a full three of them free from all 
contacts with the world except through the Spanish mother country. The curious 
hybrid result is Mexican culture. Redfield describes the Tepoztlan specimen of it 
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analvtically, sensitively, sympathetically, with full appreciation of its values, both 
ir ~ .sic and in their interplay. With that, the study is objectively documented; 
more fully so, it seems, than the author’s modest disclaimer might lead one to sup- 
pose; sufficiently, at any rate, for a work which pioneers its field. This is not to de- 
cry by comparison the importance of the sociological part of Teotihuacan. Gamio’s 
work is formally more ambitious, but Redfield’s is compacter, more beautifully or- 
ganized, more effective in its impression, at least on non-Mexicans. Teotihuacan is 
monumental, Tepoztlan should set a precedent. Perhaps a culture like that of Mex- 
ico can be best described by the right foreigner just because he is not so enmeshed 
by his feelings. 

The chapter titles outline the scope and in part the point of view of the book: 
The Mexican Folk; the Village of Tepoztlan; the Material Culture; the Organiza- 
ti. . of the Community; the Organization of the Village; the Rhythms of the Social 

a Tepoztecan Book of Days; the Ritual of Life and Death; the Division of 
L ; Magic and Medicine; Literacy and Literature; the Santo and the Veterano; 
the Folk in a City World; the Intermediate Culture. The interest is never in the cul- 
ture per se alone, always much in the community that carries the culture and in the 
relation of the individual to this community culture. Historical and geographical 
aspects are not ignored but touched as lightly as possible. There is a map of the 
pueblo, but none of the municipalidad of which it is the heart. Whether an element 
of the culture is Spanish or Aztec in origin is always indicated if possible; whether 
it became established as a result of the Conquest, in the long Colonial period, or 
since Independence, is often not even inquired into. Nor has archive documenta 
tion been seriously used. The interest is not in how things came to be in Tepoztlan, 
but in how they interact now. The approach thus is dynamic. But it is the dynamics 
of today that are examined and revealed, with no doubt a sub-liminal sense of to 
morrow; not the dynamics of the long past of which the today is the making. Here 
again the parallel holds with Middletown and fails with Teotihuacan. It is the 
changes occurring in the Mexican folk culture due to the spread of city ways, the 
conflicts between correctos and tontos, that Redfield sets out primarily to study as 
an example of how primitive man becomes civilized, the peasant urbanized. Social 
change is his theme. Ethnology he links with archaeology as history, and sets off 
from social anthropology (in the Radcliffe-Brown definition), which he sees as the 
study of process in culture change. 

The volume accordingly might be placed thus in a series: the old-line generaliz- 
ing sociology; Ogburn’s Social Change; Middletown, which is ethnological in its field 
technique, but still concerned with ourselves; Tepotzlan; Radcliffie-Brown, who seeks 
laws, but deals with primitives untouched by our civilization; Malinowski, who not 
only is but wants to be ethnographer; Boas, who deals almost solely with function 
or process but insists on calling it history; and beyond, perhaps the majority of an- 
thropologists, who, avowedly or not, do deal with historical problems. 

Partly because of the leaning toward sociology and partly because of the relative 
unfamiliarity of the subject matter, it may be anticipated that some anthropologists 
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will perhaps appreciate Redfield’s volume less than students in other circles. It is 
likely however to influence them more than they realize. Its originality, saturation, 
and skilled scholarship, expressed through the medium of a style both restrained and 
felicitous, render it a landmark and should make it a model. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological and Palaeontological Society, volume 2. (Abilene, 
published by the Society, September, 1930. 99 pp., 26 pls.) 


This volume contains ten brief archaeological reports, nearly all of them based 
on new data. There are reports on the following: sites and artifacts in the Nueces 
area, coast pottery, burned rock mounds in southwest Texas, shelter caves about El 
Paso; also, Canadian valley, Coke county, Black and Grand Prairies, Abilene. It is 
clear that Texas, like California and the Atlantic slope, is rich in ancient remains, 
though not in general of a showy or “attractive” type, and that regional variation is 
definite. With the complete disappearance of local ethnology, the archaeology be- 
comes doubly significant. After all, what tie-up the ancient Southwest and South- 
east had, should have existed chiefly in this state. The society is to be congratulated 
on its efforts and results, and wished wider support for its important endeavors. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Totem Poles of Gitksan. C. M. BArBeavu. (National Museum of Canada, Bull. 
61, 1930.) 


I found Barbeau’s Totem Poles of the Gitksan, an otherwise valuable book 
on the totem poles of the Northwest, very misleading when treating on the origin 
and history of totem poles. 

Anyone who has made a study of the early history of this section of North 
America, a great deal of which is founded on the works quoted by him, will note a 
number of errors in the identification of the localities referred to, errors that place 
them in wrong linguistic groups—thus making his deductions very unsound. He 
apparently does not realize the earlier traders and explorers seldom landed—doing 
their trading under sail, being afraid of treachery of the Indians and not knowing 
suitable anchorages in the most productive area of the sea otter. Take for instance 
Captain Dixon; though he worked up and down the coasts of the Queen Charlotte 
islands, no mention is made of anchoring or landing at a village. He, like others 
of his day, depended on Captain Cook’s chart; and made either for Nootka or 
Prince William’s sounds to replenish his supply of wood and water. 

As for the origin of the totem poles among the Haida, nothing definite is known, 
though it appears to have been a well established custom by 1800—not only do we 
have the references given us by Douglas in 1789, Bartlett and Marchand in 1791, 
but also the interesting note that the crew of the ship “Jefferson” (Captain Roberts) 
assisted in smoothing and erecting a totem pole on North Island in 1794. When 
Camille de Roquefeuil visited the four Masset villages in 1818, he remarks that “the 
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houses are better built than those further north and that they were particularly 
remarkable for the monstrous and colossal figures which decorated the houses of 
the principal inhabitants and the wide gaping mouths of which serve as a door.” 

The first totem poles to be referred to south of the Masset area are those at 
Skidegate in 1829, when Jonathan Green, a missionary on board the trader “‘Volun- 
teer,” visited this village. In his journal he makes the following entry with regard 
to Skidegas: 


The houses of which there were thirty or forty, appeared tolerably good and before the door 
of many of them stood a large mast carved in the form of the human countenance, of the dog, 
wolf etc., neatly painted. 


I think the above references to the Queen Charlotte islands sufficient to prove 
that the erection of totem poles by the Haida was a common practice many years 
before 1830. 

Though the coast villages of the Tsimshian were visited by traders in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, no entries in their logs that have come to light in 
recent years refer to totem poles in this section. The Nass Indians, who were often 
visited by ships lying at the mouth of the Nass river, were greatly feared by the 
traders, and no mention is made of visiting their villages, so that we have to depend 
entirely on Indian tradition as to whether they had totem poles at this period. 

It is apparent to one who has examined the totem pole villages of British 
Columbia, that the author’s knowledge of Haida totems has been acquired from 
photographs or from specimens to be seen in museums (in neither setting do poles 
show to advantage) and it should always be remembered, when using the latter 
for comparative purposes, that collectors had to consider the height of the building 
where the specimen was to be exhibited, which often made it necessary to refuse 
the finest carvings. 

Then there is a type of pole erected by the Haida (only one or two specimens 
have been secured for museums) known as the mortuary pole, where the coffin 
was placed in a hollow at the top, often boxed in by carved horizontal boards. 
The owners of this type of pole will seldom sell, they having the same reverence 
for them as was expressed to Mr. Barbeau by the Nisrae when he wanted to pur- 
chase a memorial pole. One visiting Queen Charlotte islands today would find 
about one hundred poles in various stages of decay; of these, nearly a third would be 
classified under the latter group. 

The Kwakiutl poles cannot be judged by those recorded from Alert bay, as 
this is a comparatively modern settlement, the Indians having since the arrival of 
Europeans, moved over from the mouth of the Nimpkish river. Poles, apparently 
old, are to be seen in photographs taken in the Knight Inlet country about 1873, 
though I know of no similar records for the better known villages near the modern 
trade routes. These Indians, together with the Kwakiutl of the west coast of Van- 
couver island, originally seem to have had only carved “house posts.” This agrees 
with Dr. Tolmie’s findings in 1833 among the Milbanke Sound Kwakiutl, he making 
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no mention of outside carvings or “house front painting,”’ but describing carved 
posts supporting house beams. 

Taking the Nootkan, the Webber drawing in Cook’s third voyage, showing 
carved posts inside Macquinna’s house, represents the only type of carved pole we 
know from this tribe. A few can be seen in museums, the majority poorly carved. 
The same may be said about the Coast Salish with the exception of Comox, where 
photographs taken in the 1860’s show carved totem poles standing clear of the 
houses. 

Not having visited Tlingit villages I cannot speak with any authority on this 
group, though Lt. G. T. Emmons informs me that totem poles were found in 1867 
at Old Wrangel, a village that had been abandoned in 1835 on the establishment 
of Fort Wrangel by the Russians. 

With regard to the Nass River Indians being on the whole the best carvers 
in the country, they were no doubt in certain classes of work, especially in por- 
traiture, but I quite agree with C. F. Newcombe (The Haida Indians, ICA, 15, 
1906) that “the Haida excelled in the size, quality and finish of their work in 
wood.” Carved wood dishes, bone, horn, and tooth charms collected on the Nass 
equaled anything I have observed in this class of carving of the Haida, but for intri- 
cate and artistic work on charms, one finds in Tlingit collections the finest speci- 
mens. Another group which has been given little consideration, is the northern 
Kwakiutl, chiefly centered about Milbanke sound. Of the few old pieces I have 
been fortunate enough to examine from this tribe, chiefly masks, the craftsmanship 
equaled that found on similar material further north. I cannot compare Nootkan 
carving with the above, having seen few old authentic specimens, but for artistic 
adzed designs I know no finer examples than those formerly found in their villages. 

Geographically speaking, the mouth of the Nass was about the center of the 
Northwest Coast art, but, as can be corroborated by anyone having the opportunity 
of examining the old collections made in this area, other tribes equaled or surpassed 
them in certain classes of carvings. 

In the following paragraphs corrections are made of some of the more noticeable 
errors in the geographical names and the accepted interpretations of many of the 
quotations from early journals. Page numbers refer to Bulletin 61, Totem Poles of 
Gitksan. 

Page 12, note 6. Hliellen Pole—“This pole was the oldest pole Dr. Newcombe could get 
information on.” Dr. Newcombe secured his information in 1911, from the descendants of 
the original owners which, checked with known happenings in this area, gave him reason to 
estimate the age of the above pole at approximately 100 years. He photographed it at the 
time, it still being supported by part of the house frame, and being well protected from storms 
by coniferous trees. When the pole was taken to Prince Rupert it was found necessary to 
remove six or eight feet off the top on account of decay. Taking the above reckoning the pole 
would now be nearer 120 years old. 

Page 14. A positive statment that “no totem poles were at Port Simpson in 1857,” based 
on a fanciful picture published in Arctander’s Apostle of Alaska, is made on very weak 
grounds, especially if one critically examines the picture in question. Take for instance four 
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bastions, when records only mention two; palisades 40 feet high, if one takes the average 
Tsimshian house to be 20 feet to the gable, and sixteen houses shown adjacent to the fort. 
The Indian village is known to have extended well to the right of the picture, and many of the 
wealthy Indians lived on the island from which the view of the fort was made. 

Ten years later (1867) George Davidson states that ‘““The habitations numbered about 
100 and that before most of them there is a tall thick post, carved with grotesque figures” 
(see Alaska Coast Pilot, 1869, page 18 and two illustrations). 

Page 15, paragraph 4. “Striking lack of evidence of the existence of totem poles proper 
several villages of the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl and Nootka were often visited by 
mariners in the early days.” 

In paragraph three on the same page, he mentions Cook, Dixon, Mears, Vancouver, Mar- 
chand, and La Perouse. Cook only visited Nootka and Prince William’s sound; neither place 
has ever been credited with totem poles, other than carved house supports. Dixon, though 
trading with the Haida, does not mention landing at a single village. Mears himself did not 
visit any village later known to have had totem poles. Vancouver first came in contact with 
what we know as totem poles in Johnson channel near the-mouth of Roscoe inlet, a village of 
' the Bella Bella Kwakiutl. He did not land on the Queen Charlotte islands but named and 

roughly charted from off-shore some of the leading features of the west coasts of this group. 
Marchand, who is quoted extensively, examined a very small portion of the west coast of Queen 
Charlotte islands from Langara to Hippa island and neither he nor any of his officers were in 
the Tsimshian or Kwakiutl country. La Perouse, though sighting Queen Charlotte islands and 
Vancouver island, made no landing in eithe: locality. 

Page 15, note 3. A Vancouver quotation, page 16: ‘““This village must have been northern 
Kwakiutl etc.” The drawing mentioned is of Cheslakee’s village which was situated on the 
north side of the mouth of the Nimpkish river, Vancouver island. Menzies in his manuscript 
calls the chief Cathlagees. The village name was Whannock (Whulk of recent writers) and 
was Southern K wakiutl. 

Page 15, note 4. The Mears picture here referred to is “The Launching of the North 
West America” at Friendly Cove, a locality which, as far as any records or photographs show, 
did not have an outside pole until 1915. 

Page 16. The earliest drawing of a carved pole is found in Bartlett’s Journal, 1790. This 
is probably “one of the great wooden images” seen and recorded by Captain Douglas of the 
Iphegenia in 1789, and Ingraham in the Voyage of the Hope 1790-92, where he says they were 
about 40 feet high and had carvings of men, frogs, and birds. The latter also mentions carvings 
before the grave houses on North Island. The point here is where to distinguish between the 
house frontal poles, grave poles, and totem poles as we know them today. 

Page 17, top of page, “Nootka houses were also visited and described by Vancouver as 
follows”—This opening paragraph is quoted from Vancouver’s Journal, 2; 272, and refers to a 
Bella Bella Kwakiutl village in Johnson channel not far from their present town. The carvings 
mentioned here are the first totems to be noted by Vancouver. 

Page 17. The Marchand references are to Haida villages, the first to a house on the west 
end of Lucy island and the second to the village of Dadens on Langara island, both of which 
places are on the Northwest corner of Queen Charlotte islands, 100 or more miles from a 
Tsimshian or Kwakiutl village. 

Page 18. The Vancouver quotation is the same as that quoted above which refers to the 
Bella Bella and is not Nootkan. As for the conclusion that memorial poles did not exist at 
this time on the Queen Charlotte islands all of the above references lead one to believe the 
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contrary. The Marchand extract, on the top of page 18, might well refer to a memorial totem 
and Ingraham distinctly notes grave carvings. 

Page 18. In the last paragraph on this page, the statement that the only large carvings 
were house posts, short, stumpy and crude, is not borne out by the early references. The Bart- 
lett picture is of a pole double the height of the house and Ingraham says poles 40 feet high, 
which is about the height of the average pole as we know them. Whether crude or not is hard 
to prove; this term is used today by many people viewing our finest specimens. 

Page 19. The poles described by Cook, Dixon, Bartlett, might be called “transitionary 
poles,” as it is noted even at a later date that the Tlingit preferred to fell their trees with 
stone implements rather than with the iron axes in their possession at the time. The carving 
was probably done with metal tools, either secured by trade or from wrecks as has been sug- 
gested. It might be well to note here that few bone or stone celts and knife blades, suitable for 
fine carving, have ever been collected from the Haida, though a great many heavy hammers 
and adzes are preserved. 

Page 19. Previous to 1774 there are no records of the Northwest Coast having been visited 
by whites as far south as the Queen Charlotte islands. 

Page 20. The third paragraph on this page reads in part: “For although the Russians live 
amongst them.” This is not an extract from Captain Cook in 1778, but from Captain Van- 
couver’s Journal, 3: 199, 1794, and refers to the natives of Cook inlet and Kodiak island. 

Page 20. The white man left at King George’s sound was Mr. Mackay from James 
Strange’s expedition which visited Nootka with the vessels Captain Cook and Experiment in 
1786. Mackay remained at Nootka with the object of cornering the fur for Strange on his 
next visit. 

Page 21. The Marchand description of a house at Dadens, Langara island, has always 
been considered by ethnologists familar with the Queen Charlotte islands to have been either 
a “pitted”? house with the pit boarded over, or a house with the front overhanging a bank, 
making long front posts and flooring necessary. There is nothing in the reference to show that 
they had imitated a type of dwelling they could have seen only in pictures. 

Page 22. La Perouse did not visit the Queen Charlotte islands. 

Page 22. The publication of the Academy of Science of Petrograd I have not been able to 
secure, but the few quotations used by Mr. Barbeau can be found and discussed in the follow- 
ing works: 

G. H. Muller, Voyages from Asia to America, etc. Translated by Thomas Jeffreys, 1761. 

Wm. Coxe, Account of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and America, etc. Published 
1780. 

James Burney, Chronological History of the North Eastern Voyages of Discovery, etc. 
Published 1819. These authors evidently had access to the papers recently rediscovered by 
Messrs. Berg & Sternberg. 

The information that the Russians had come in contact with the Northern Tlingit and 
probably the Athapascan previous to 1790 is generally known to the students of Northwest 
Coast history, but the Russian scientists quoted by Mr. Barbeau were on the coast after 1800, 
some of whom visited California at the Russian settlement of Fort Ross, established in 1815. 

From the above records there is nothing to prove that any of the Northwest Coast people 
south of Cook inlet had more than fleeting visits of one or two ships up to the time of Captain 
Cook’s arrival in 1778. These visits could not have influenced them in their methods of living 
with the exception of the use of metal that was most likely traded. 

Page 23. Wrecked Japanese junks and pieces of wreckage were most likely the original 
source of iron on the Northwest Coast. 
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Page 24. The abalone found among the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, is a Californian 
species of Haliotis, easily secured at low water. It has been generally understood that they 
were traded up the coast in prehistoric times, but that the fur traders soon added them to their 
trading stores when calling at California ports. A sketch in Captain Dixon’s Voyages shows a 
labret inlaid with abalone. This was drawn before the fur trade was fully established. 

Page 24, note 3. Kanakas were paid servants of the Hudson Bay Company, and were 
used at many posts west of the Rockies, doing similar tasks as the French Canadians. Gover- 
nor Douglas retained a number in Victoria as a bodyguard. Many of the earlier fur traders also 
signed them on as sailors while they remained in these waters. 

Page 26, note 1. This information was given Dr. Newcombe by the head chief of the vil- 
lage of Ninstints. The poles were placed at the end of the village, which was soon after burnt. 
The fine row of poles in the main village, still standing, has no connection with the saying. 


W. A. NEWCOMBE 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ceremonial Games of the South American Indians. RAFAtL Karsten. (Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum. III. 2.) 


In this short paper Karsten presents data on a number of South American 
games and includes, incidentally, considerable material on miscellaneous magico- 
religious beliefs and practices. He is convinced of the original “‘magical signifi- 
cance” of games which, thro ‘gh the sloughing off of these associations, have “‘de- 
generated into mere diversions or amusements.”’ He is diffusion conscious and, on 
the basis of terminology and common function, derives the huayru games of eastern 
and montafia Ecuador from the southern highlands, and suggests, furthermore, 
the same derivation for the taba dice game of northern Argentina. In the latter 
place the game has “lost its ceremonial significance,” but elsewhere it figures in 
post-mortem rituals. 

Through linguistic evidence the author traces the Chaco stick dice game to 
the western montafia (a conclusion presented some time ago by Nordenskidld, 
Comparative Ethnographic Studies, 1:157), but with the following qualification: 


The Chaco Indians, in all probability, have only borrowed the leading ideas underlying the 
game, together with the terminology, from their neighbours in the West, and to a certain ex- 
tent invented a new game, giving these borrowings an application of their own. 


In connection with this same Chaco game, Karsten notes a “counting board’”’ 
consisting of a crescent-shaped row of holes. As is shown by Spier’s analysis 
(Havasupai Ethnography, AMNH-AP 29:348), a semicircular arrangement is 
characteristic of some North American forms of stick dice, namely, Paviotso, 
Walapai, and Taos. Nordenskiéld (ZE 42:425-433) has already called attention 
to the striking similarities between the North American and Chacoan forms, and 
this seems to be one further detail of agreement. 


IsABEL T. KELLY 
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Peruvian Textiles: Examples of the Pre-Incaic Period. With a Chronology of Early 
Peruvian Cultures by Puttrp AINSWORTH MEANS, and an Introduction by JosEerx 
Breck. (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1930. 27 pp., 24 pls.) 


The reproductions are in high-grade halftone, uncolored, but with the difficult 
hue-values well rendered; and large scale. The textiles are excellent representative 
specimens, mostly tapestries, without notable show-pieces. It seems doubtful if any 
of them have documentary proveniences. At any rate, none are given, the attribu- 
tions as to period and area appearing to be all due to Mr. Means. He classes eight 
fabrics as of highland origin, Tiahuanaco II culture, 600-1000 a.p.; evidently on 
stylistic grounds. The Tiahuanaco style is generally accepted as originating in the 
highlands, but it also spread to the coast, and everyone of these specimens may well 
have been found on the coast, and made there; several in fact possibly during im- 
mediate pre-Inca times. The rest of the collection is also dated to century, which is 
likely to give the non-Peruvianist a false idea as to the certainty of Peruvian chron- 
ology, irrespective of the fact that Mr. Means is as entitled to his opinion as any- 
one else. His scheme, slightly revised from former versions, summarizes as follows: 
A.p.1 -500, Early Chimu, Nazca, and Tiahuanaco I; 500-600, Coast and Highland 
Transitional; 600-900, Tiahuanaco II, Coast included; 900-1400, on Coast, Late 
Chimu and Late Nazca (=Ica?), in Interior, Neo-Archaism to 1100, Early Incaic 
to 1400; 1400-1530, Incaic. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Las Ruinas del Pucara, Tilcara, Quebrada de Huamaca (Provincia de Jujuy). Sat- 
VADOR DEBENEDETTI. (Buenos Aires: Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires. Archivos del Museo Etnografico, numero 11, primera 
parte, 142 pp., 26 plates, 29 text figures, 2 maps. 1930.) 


Pucara del Tilcara, not to be confused with Pucara del Aconquija, is a forti- 
fied hilltop located near the Bolivian border of the Province of Jujuy in northwes- 
tern Argentina. It has been known to students for many years and is one of the most 
famous ruins left by the Diaguita tribes. In 1908 the late Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti, 
assisted by Dr. Debenedetti, began a series of excavations, which they continued in 
1909 and 1910, while in 1928 and 1929 Dr. Debenedetti conducted further investi- 
gations. 

The publication here reviewed is, we trust, preliminary to a study of the exca- 
vated material now exhibited in the Museo Etnografico of Buenos Aires. The author 
at present describes the general nature of the locality and then devotes a chapter to 
the streets which intersect and encompass the ancient city. He explains that often 
they run on raised terraces forming house sites, and that the terraces are contained 
by vertical stone walls following the contours of the hillside. Some of the streets 
connect with the principal entrances of the city, and there is a main thoroughfare 
running north and south which divides the city into two paris. 

The excavation of 212 houses is next detailed. For the most part they are rec- 
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tangular, and measure from two to six meters on a side. The walls of unmortared 
stone are about half a meter in thickness and once stood about two meters high. Ex- 
cavation under the floors revealed numerous burials accompanied by mortuary fur- 
nishings, which are listed and briefly described in the text. Adult burials in most 
cases seem to be secondary, for according to the several plans which accompany the 
text, the bones were often found in heaps. Children were buried in urns. In many 
cases, rectangular, circular, or semi-circular stone cists had been constructed to con- 
tain the bodies, and these often were capped by stone slabs. This, we may point out, 
is a type of burial also recorded further south in the Argentine and by Latcham in 
the Diaguita region of Chile. 

Another chapter describes cemeteries on the east and south slopes of the hill, 
where over 200 burials were uncovered. Only twenty-six burials, however, are ex- 
amined in detail and the accompanying finds listed. All such interments were in cir- 
cular cists measuring from 1.50 to 2.30 meters in diameter. 

No attempt has been made to describe or to illustrate in detail the numerous 
objects of pottery, wood, gold, bronze, and bone which came to light during the ex- 
cavation. From two vessels reproduced in colors and from objects sketched in the 
house plans, however, it is clear that the finds on top of the mesa date mostly from 
Incaic times. Dr. Debenedetti notes that the graves on the slopes yiei\ded a much 
poorer class of artifacts. They indicate complete absence of Incaic influence, but 
show a connection with remains from the Calchaqui valley. 

The final chapter discusses the restoration of Pucara, a task which the author 
has partly accomplished. 

Detailed criticism of this work at present seems premature owing to its obviously 
preliminary character. It should be noted that it contains much original material 
secured by the labor of five field seasons. Its value lies primarily in the exact listing 
and segregation of numerous grave finds. In addition, there are many excellently 
reproduced photographs, as well as ground plans of the most important houses. To 
the latter we wish that vertical sections had been added, as the differences in levels 
are not clear. Also there isa map of the city, but there are neither list of contents, list 
of illustrations, nor index, a deficiency which should be remedied in the second 
part. We hope that an additional volume will contain also a study of correlations 
and chronology. ‘ 

S. K. LotHrop 


NEAR EAST 
The Most Ancient East. V. Gorpon Curve. (Knopf, 1929. $5.00.) 


This volume, the Munro lectures in the University of Edinburgh for 1928, follows 
logically on Professor Childe’s earlier work, The Dawn of European Civilization, 
already a classic, which insisted on the initial and long continued inspiration of the 
#gean and the Ancient East in the development of the post-Palaeolithic cultures 
of Europe. 

He now sketches the development and interrelation of those eastern cultures 
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whose heritage was being introduced and adapted in Europe from the beginning of 
the third millennium. The book differs however from his earlier work. Disclaiming 
any attempt to write a manual, at a time when discovery is proceeding so rapidly, 
he gives us instead a brilliantly written conspectus of the material and problems. 
The apparatus of scholarship is relegated to a series of notes and references at the 
end of the book. The compressed, allusive, and consequently difficult style of his 
earlier treatises is here replaced, in accordance with the aims of the book, by a lucid 
narrative, illustrated with a large number of half tone plates and line drawings. 
From a discussion of the cultural and geographical conditions in the Ancient 
East at the end of Palaeolithic times he proceeds to sketch the slow elaboration of 
the agricultural and copper working cultures in Egypt and Babylonia. The recently 
discovered Badarian civilization, in which emmer wheat was already being grown! 
and copper coming into use, is shown to be fundamentally autochthonous and ances- 
tral to the first of the predynastic cultures already abundantly published by Petrie 
and others. The latter at the same time exhibits new elements, labelled Libyan, 
which were probably foreign to the Badarian substratum. The second predynastic 
culture, with its numerous innovations, is regarded as largely the result of Eastern 
influence. As with the other cultures it is known only in Middle Egypt, but Childe 
accepts the assumption that it first took shape in the Delta (where the archaeological 
record is buried under many feet of alluvial mud) and gradually infiltrated into the 
valley. That the later predynastic culture advanced from north to south is generally 
admitted, and later evidence from the Delta region indicates that it too had its 
prehistory. Childe is therefore inclined to accept the suggestions of Petrie, Frank- 
fort, and others that the high skill in the manufacture of stone vessels, the wavy- 
handled jars, the pear-shaped mace, and other items is to be derived from the eastern 
desert, Palestine, and Syria. He does not however assume a Mesopotamian cultural 
hegemony. 
Down to this point it has been possible to explain the growth of civilisation in the Nile Valley 
as a self contained and continuous process. Though more than one racial element contributed 
to it and we distinguish two civilisations; all the more important discoveries and inventions 
may have been made within the Nile Basin. The second civilisation has indeed Asiatic 
connections, but nothing proves its indebtedness to Asia; the Mesopotamian parallels may at 
least theoretically be interpreted as reflexions of a civilising current from Egypt (97-98). 


The description of the early cultures in Mesopotamia follows the results of De 
Morgan, Woolley, Mackay, and others down to 1928. This account, as Childe fore- 
saw, already needs recasting as far as the lowland cultures are concerned, as a result 
of Woolley’s 1929 results.? It is, however, clear that before the First Dynasty of Ur, 


: Brunton’s definite statement of the presence of emmer has been published since. See 
Antiquity, and Guide to Egyptian Antiquities from Mostagedda, Badari District, Middle 
Egypt, British Museum 1930, in which he also sketches the subdivision now required into 
earlier, Tasian, and later Badarian periods. 

? Antiquities of Ur, Introduction to the Eighth Temporary Exhibition of the Joint Expe- 
dition of the British Museum and of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Meso- 
potamia, British Museum, 1930. 
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dateable to a period immediately preceding 3000 B.c., the prehistoric peoples of 
Lower Mesopotamia have already. 


combined to put their dwellings beyond the reach of flood. They have built them sacred cities 
raised above the swamps on platforms of brick-work. They have submitted to the temporal 
guidance of rulers whose palaces crown the citadels. They have extended those trade relations 
essential to existence on an alluvial plain till they exchange goods with Anatolia and Egypt. 
For the conduct of their business they have devised a script and have applied the seal to the 
authentication of documents. They recognize, that means, in a rudimentary form at least, 
those legal prescriptions and financial conventions that gave rise in classical Babylonian prac- 
tice to the contract and the bill-of-exchange. They have harnessed to their use the strength 
of bulls and asses. For its application they have invented the chariot and the wagon.(146-7.) 


Childe gives a comprehensive review of the material on which the problems of 

the early relations between Egypt and Mesopotamia must be based, and although 
not meeting all the points recently raised by Perry (Man, 18, 1929) in his claim for 
Egyptian cultural dominance, appears to admit that the undoubted superiority of 
the early Sumerian culture in core casting, as shown in their beautiful socketed axes 
and adzes, cannot be regarded, as Hall and Frankfort have claimed, as a proof of 
Sumerian leadership and priority in the earlier development of the crafts of civiliza- 
tion. He regards the evidence of the late predynastic period as conclusive of ex- 
tended intercourse and Sumerian influence on decorative arts in Egypt but considers 
that, 
It is of much greater importance to decide to what extent Egypt was merely passive in her 
relations with Mesopotamia. That is a question partly dependent on the chronologies of the 
two countries which are uncertain just at the vital points. On the existing evidence the Royal 
Tombs of Ur display a higher civilization than we have in Egypt at that date. In addition to 
wheeled vehicles Sumerian metallurgy had attained a far higher degree of perfection than that 
illustrated by any Egyptian finds of the first two dynasties. Yet when we come down to the 
end of the Third Dynasty the sculptures and architecture in stone under Zoser far surpass 
any Mesopotamian achievements, and the metal work of Queen Hetepheres’ tomb is nearly as 
good as anything produced in Sumer. If the Sumerians had invented the shaft-hole axe, the 
Egyptians discovered the principle of the flanged celt. But a just comparison can only be 
made when we have traced the genesis of Sumerian civilization as we have the growth of 
Egyptian. (122.) 


The sketch of the Indus civilization which follows is the only connected account 
we yet have of the remarkable discoveries in northeastern India. Hampered by the 
scantiness of the published material Childe yet contrives to present a vivid picture 
of these new-found variants of the early civilization of the Old World. In considering 
their implications he speculates on the existence of a further maritime cultural cen- 
ter in Southern Arabia, which acted as a seafaring intermediary between Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the Indus. 

A final chapter reviews the character of the Oriental world at the end of the 
fourth millennium, emphasizing a community of civilization which has nevertheless 
already branched into a series of regional cultures each of which played a funda- 
mental réle in the further dissemination of the arts of civilization. 
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This volume is a great achievement, not only in the brilliance of writing and 
clarity of the picture; it is a balanced and scholarly interpretation of the vast and 
complex material on which we depend for our understanding of the growth of early 
civilization. The publishers should be urged to allow for very frequent revison so 
that it may become a permanent guide to the results of Near Eastern archaeology. 

C. DARYLL ForDE 


OCEANIA 


Growing Up in New Guinea. MARGARET MeEap. (New York: Wm. Morrow and 
Co., 1930. 372 pp.) 


Books written for the public at large are often difficult to appraise justly when 
they are also professional contributions. But Margaret Mead’s second volume allows 
an approach to a definition of the method which she has made peculiarly her own. 

First of all, it is clear that she possesses to an outstanding degree the faculties of 
swiftly apperceiving the principal currents of a culture as they impinge on individ- 
uals, and of delineating these with compact pen-pictures of astonishing sharpness. 
The result is a representation of quite extraordinary vividness and semblance to 
life. Obviously, a gift of intellectualized but strong sensationalism underlies this 
capacity; also, obviously, a high order of intuitiveness, in the sense of the ability to 
complete a convincing picture from clues, for clues is all that some of her data can be, 
with only six months to learn a language and enter the inwards of a whole culture, 
besides specializing on child behavior. At any rate, the picture, so far as it goes, is 
wholly convincing to the reviewer, who unreservedly admires the sureness of insight 
and efficiency of stroke of the depiction. Various ethnologists have evidently felt 
less convinced, and between them and the present critic the future, with its fuller 
fact and reworking of data, must be left to decide. But it may be pointed out that 
a piece of work need not be ethnographically unreliable because it is aesthetically 
effective. And an artist Margaret Mead surely is. 

Second, we have here, however it might also be construed as social psychology, 
ethnological “functionalism” of the purest kind from the heart of the Boas school. 
Evidently functional anthropology is not nationally delimited. It could be found in 
heavy ingredient in the work of Boas himself, were one inclined to look for it there, 
under the overlay of piled .p fact, demonstration, self-criticism, and stern repression 
of impulses toward aesthetic form. This raises the interesting question whether the 
essence of the functional approach, apart from its occasional dubious seeking of 
law, does not lie in vivid apperception and presentation against an intellectualized 
background, rather than in any truly distinctive scientific method. 

Next, it is clear that this treatment can be most effectively applied to healthily 
living cultures. Here Dr. Mead, like Malinowski, has shown sure instinct. Except 
perhaps for Hopi, Zufi, and Navaho, her method would be a relative failure with 
any surviving North American tribe. It could be made no doubt to yield a great 
deal for the sociologist interested in the more or less pathological formations hybrid 
between cultures thoroughly diverse in kind and content; but scarcely for the eth- 
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nologist. Native Indian memories that still yield valuable masses of ethnographic 
fact are likely to be too thin to serve as clues for a decisive picture. For similar rea- 
sons the technique evidently requires a culture still rich enough to allow of elimina- 
tion of data. A work of art can scarcely be put together out of fragments of material. 
Of less importance seems the insistence, parallel to Malinowski’s about Trobriand, 
that the culture of Samoa and Manus is still almost wholly native. This is evidently 
not, as has sometimes been felt, a device to make the ware more saleable; though 
even if it were, the fact need not trouble any anthropologist, since the accounts 
themselves show quite faithfully to any professional where Caucasian civilization 
has entered. The point is that these Oceanic civilizations, in spite of damage and 
losses, remain essentially native in that their fabric of society is still sufficiently co- 
herent to retain its vitality; and if this were not so, the particular method would not 
be adequately applicable. 

Finally, like the other functionalists, and like the authors of Tepoztlan and Mid- 
dletown, Dr. Mead is wholly unhistorical minded. This is not said with the idea 
that history need be dragged in everywhere, or that the functional method is insuf- 
ficient in itself. But it is remarkable that in none of these works is there apparent 
any serious sense of historical problems obtruding themselves, of every culture neces- 
sarily having a historical dimension. It may be suspected that this concern with the 
present is compensated for by a slant of interest in the future, expecially the im- 
mediate future—in other words a bent toward the applied. Perhaps this is one of 
the implied and not fully recognized differences between the sociological and the an- 
thropological attitudes, the one tending toward the practical and present, the other 
toward pure understanding and the past. In this light, Dr. Mead’s four chapters 
constituting Part 2, ‘“‘Reflections on Educational Problems of To-Day,”’ are not mere 
filler, but an integral result of her method and legitimate part of her scheme. 

However, the reviewer believes that to most ethnologists, as to himself, this sec- 
tion will be meagerly unsatisfactory. A sharp interest in the America of 1930 with- 
out reference to its antecedents a hundred and two hundred years ago and the cen- 
turies of European culture below these; the comparison with Manus and Samoa 
alone without even Trobriand,—such deliberatelimitation does not augur promisingly 
for the uncovering of new and deep understandings. Also, to the ingrained anthro- 
pologist, who all his life has been schooling himself to see his own culture really on one 
horizon with all others, the singled-out interest in the here and how per se must come 
as something of a shock. It is in this part of her work that Dr. Mead falls far below 
the penetratingly analytic and theoretically important discussions of Malinowski, 
as in the last half of Sex and Repression. 

A dozen appendices finish the book unsatisfactorily, at least to those appreciative 
of the rounded form of its main portion. There is a little program sermon to psy- 
chologists on culture, not bad in itself, but deserving a more dignified place if worth 
doing at all; a tantalizingly incomplete set of ethnographic notes on Manus, for which 
however we shall have to be grateful until the appearance of Mr. Fortune’s memoir; 
a vivid twenty pages on Caucasian influences; sections on pregnancy, a house census, 
a sample legend, a most valuable record of the families of their village given by two 
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little girls, a diagrammatic and two other incomplete maps, etc. It hurts to see good 
ethnologic data slighted by such disjointed treatment; one feels them used as instru- 
ments of justification, or granted as concessions, not presented with a sense of their 
own value. A real map of the village would mean infinitely more to most ethnolo- 
gists than a diagram which the printer has set up in type, and would not be in the 
least more repellent to the public. The artist’s inspiration had evidently run out 
when the main work was done. These appendices had better have been left out, or 
their pertinent content worked into the text. 

Fairly enough, it seems, the corresponding question can be asked about paucity 
of ethnographic data throughout this volume, as well as Samoa. Have these data 
not been got in full by Dr. Mead, or were they deliberately suppressed as likely to 
interfere with the vividness of the picture? Here the comparison with Malinowski 
breaks down wholly and to Dr. Mead’s disadvantage. One may dismiss Malinowski’s 
interpretations, if one be so minded, as possessing only the temporary interest of all 
theories; one may chafe at the didactic device of dealing out only a portion of Tro- 
briand culture each year or two. In spite of these and perhaps other limitations, the 
fact remains that the mass of ethnographic information which we owe to Malin- 
owski is unusually saturated, detailed, accurate, well integrated, and valuable. We 
have not only his say-so as to how Trobriand culture functions, but his full docu- 
mentation. Why does Dr. Mead omit this documentation, except for scraps? The 
quality of the scraps shows she can secure exceedingly excellent ethnography. But 
is the providing of this always to be left to a Kramer or a Fortune? It is a fine thing 
to be made to see so clearly how a young man’s marriage debts color his personal 
activities and social attitudes for twenty years after. But it would be more satis- 
factory yet to learn just what these debts are, how incurred and discharged. After 
all, such facts are the body of the picture of which now we have only the salient lines. 

To judge Margaret Mead by the standards inherent in her work, her gift is es- 
sentially aesthetic, suffused by the power of conceptualization, and holding a legit- 
imate and stimulating place in anthropology; and she possesses this gift in a degree 
approaching genius. If she will add the substantiating body of fact, her work will 
also be unusually influential in the science. When she leaves her vein to intellec- 
tualize about American educational tenets of 1930, or to compromise between the 
amount of cultural fact that ethnologists want and the public will stand, her own 
peculiar quality rapidly evaporates. If she can learn to satisfy only herself, she 
should do finer and profounder works than Samoa and New Guinea. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Orokaiva Society. F. E. Wrtttams. (London: The Oxford University Press, 1930. 
355 pp., 25 figs., 36 pl. Price $8.50.) 
Mr. Williams is already well known to students of anthropology, and this is the 
second important work which he has published on the Orokaiva, a collection of large 
tribes occupying the major portion of the northern division of Papua. 


1 The first work on the Orokaiva was entitled Orokaiva Magic. It was published in 1928 
by the Oxford University Press, and was reviewed in this journal by Dr. Margaret Mead. 
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Initiation ceremonies in their mozt typical form are common to both Australian 
and Papuan cultures, and the Orokaiva are no exception to this cultural rule. 
Among the southern Orokaiva both boys and girls at the age of puberty are made 
tribal members through an elaborate initiation ceremony, the central feature of 
which consists in showing the neophytes the sacred flutes, bull-roarers, and shell 
whistles. The pupils are taught to play upon these instruments, which indeed are 
thought to represent the voices of the dead crying for food. 

Contrary to the customs of certain of the tribes of the former German New Gui- 
nea, the Orokaiva do not make use of a “Death and Resurrection” ceremony, and 
certainly not in its typical regional form of having the neophytes devoured by a 
mythological monster. There is a suggestion of this trait, however, in the Orokaiva 
initiation (183), for the initiators represent spirits who are about to devour the 
children, while the terrified parents call upon them to cease. 

The making of a tribal mark plays a prominent réle in the initiation ceremony of 
the Hunjara tribe (98). It is the custom there to defer making the nose-hole until 
the time of puberty, when youths and girls, sitting in a row, have to submit to a 
painful thrust with a bone needle. 

There have been two schools of thought among scholars concerning the origin of 
the drama in Ancient Greece. Some believe that the drama has arisen from the 
Greek “‘mysteries” or secret societies, and the minority opinion has it that the drama 
arose from mortuary rites. Both opinions would appear to be correct for the Oro- 
kaiva. Among the northern tribes, dramas, in which the actors are shrouded in 
secret and sacred disguises, are performed at both tribal initiations and at funerals. 
The actors, who are always males, represent spirits, and are suggestive of the masked 
mummers of secret societies in the more westerly divisions of Papua. 

Among the many features of Orokaiva society, of interest to the comparative 
ethnologist, is the heratu, or plant emblem or totem. Each clan has its heratu, which 
is almost invariably some plant or tree (113). The totemic significance of the heratu 
is mainly brought out by the fact that it is referred to as the ancestor of the clan, 
but the emblem is also used for safeguarding property and as a taboo mark. Accord- 
ing to Codrington, the Banks islanders make use of leaf and flower emblems in 
connection with the various tamate societies, and there also the emblem is used to 
protect property. 

Throughout Oceania it often was customary to bestow special honor and decora- 
tion upon the homicide or head hunter. The Naga of Assam, who are to be reckoned 
as Oceanic in their cultural affiliations, grant the right of wearing a tail feather of 
the great hornbill to the warrior who has taken a head. Many tribes of the Philip- 
pines wore colored headbands as tokens of success along the same lines of endeavor.‘ 
In far off Fiji, every warrior who had slain a man, woman, or child, was rebaptized 
and given a new name.’ Among the Orokaiva, certain ornaments, including the 
? R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 75. Oxford, 1891. 

* J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, 29. London, 1921. 
‘ A. L. Kroeber, Peoples of the Philippines. AMNH-Handbook, 8:173, 1928. 
5 Basil Thomson, The Fijians, 98. London, 1908. 
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hornbill beaks and the cuscus fur, formerly were granted the homicide. Since similar 
decorations were bestowed upon both male and female neophytes at the time of 
initiation, the subject requires further treatment in this region. Among these people 
the slayer took, indeed, a new name; but it was that of the slain enemy! 

Marriage takes place among the Orokaiva by purchase, exchange, elopement, or 
capture. Capture marriage formerly meant what the term implies: the rape of 
females from hostile tribes. Other forms of marriage are basically those of exchange 
between groups, a woman of one group being exchanged for a woman of another 
group. Thurnwald has shown that this is the basic, and perhaps original, form of 
marriage for all of Australia and New Guinea.® 

From the examples thus far cited, it may be seen that the book is rich in material 
for the historically minded ethnologist. The author himself, however, seems en- 
tirely free from all historical conceptions. No great harm is done by this, except that 
a certain amount of space is wasted (according to my way of thinking) when the 
“meaning and purpose” of such worldwide phenomena as initiation rites are sought 
in local example. Then again, Williams attempts to find the psychological back- 
ground of native custom, and for this an elementary knowledge of psychology might 
prove of aid. It should be fairly obvious that when people such as those of New Gui- 
nea are lacking in cults having spirit possession as their keynote, an introduction 
of this concept from outside will inaugurate many new forms of religion, such 
as the taro cult, and that these movements will sweep the land with great rapidity. 
Yet the author entirely neglects to trace the new religions to their proper geographi- 
cal setting, and falling back upon his own concept of psychology blandly tells us 
that many “mutations” in culture doubtless have arisen in the dreams of the 
natives!? 

In treating of such splendid works as those written by Williams, however, it 
seems unfair to cavil at faults and peculiarities in the author’s theories, and I, 
myself, should place the present work in the topmost rank of ethnological literature. 

E. M. Lors 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Medicine Man. A Sociological Study of theCharacter and Evolution of Shamanism. 
Joun Lee Mappox. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 330 pp., 
4 pls. Price $2.25.) 


Here is another sociological book from Yale, sponsored, and with the customary 
foreword, by Professor A. G. Keller. Most of the pet hobbies, theories, and antique 
authorities of this eminent educator shed their customary luster through the pages 
of the volume; it may well be, for “the enlightenment of the general reader.” The 
specialized anthropologist will, I believe, derive his sole comfort from the final chap- 
ter which deals with the history of medical remedies. One is truly surprised to find 

®* R. Thurnwald, Die Gemeinde der Banaro, 16. Stuttgart, 1921. 

7 F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic, 83. 
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the number of valuable drugs, such as cocaine, which first were used by the primitive 
medicine man. 


E. M. Lors 


Musik des Orients. ROBERT LACHMANN. (Breslau: Jedermann’s Biicherei, Ferdin- 
and Hirt, 1929. 128 pp.) 


In the musical section of the Jedermann’s Biicherei, a growing number of valua- 
ble little monographs is being published, most of which are of interest also to the 
student of cultural history.! In the present volume Dr. Lachmann, known for his 
original studies of the music of Arab North Africa and of the Japanese NO’, has fur- 
nished an excellent introduction to the study of Oriental music. The need for such a 
comprehensive treatment of the music of the great Oriental cultures has been long 
felt and our present knowledge of the subject is sufficient to warrant a comprehen- 
sive treatment. But hardly more than the most general features of Arab, Hindoo, and 
Southeast Asiatic music have been investigated so far. Strictly scientific methods 
were introduced into this study only with the first physical-acoustical measurements 
on exotic musical instruments by A. J. Ellis* and with the objective reproduction of 
vocal and instrumental music on the phonograph. 

No doubt, in the writings on music and musical theory of classical Chinese, 
Hindoo, and Arab literature, most valuable material has been preserved and made 
the object to study long since, by linguists and students of literature primarily. But 
musical theory, as any other, represents often a retouched image of the state of 
matters, viewed from specific angles when organizing the subject-matter into the 
theoretical system of representation. These angles are never wholly identical with 
the angles of chief interest of the investigator, nor are they ever known to him en- 
tirely. Classical Oriental theory of music leaves without mention many essentials, 
either because they were “‘understood,” too obviously implicit in the system, or 
because one was not aware of these essentials. We hear about the officially recog- 
nized music of the urban cultured class, but little about the ‘‘folk music” of those 
periods. Finally, in Oriental cultures, as in so-called primitive cultures too, music is 
not as free of connotative meanings of a social or religious nature as it has become 
with us. The tones and modes recognized in musical theory were brought into ac- 
cord with cosmical agencies and the mystical properties of the planets. The tuning 
of musical instruments and the resulting tonal structures were to a certain extent de- 
termined by the symbolic values of the numbers or by units of measurements taken 
from other realms, sanctioned there by prolonged use and by mythical derivation. 


1 See especially the volumes Die Musik des Altertums and Die Musikinstrumente, by 
C. Sachs. 

? Die Musik in den tunesischen Staidten. Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft 5 (Leipzig), 1923. 
Musik und Tenschrift des N6. Bericht iiber den 1. musikwissenschaitlichen Kongress der 
Deutschen Musikgesellschaft (Leipzig), 1926. 

3 Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 1884; Journ. Soc. of Arts, 33, 1885; Appendix 20, K in Helm- 
holtz, Sensations of Tone, 2nd ed., London, 1885. 
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Philosophical and mystical speculations have to a great extent shaped musical 
theory and systems, they have led the trend of stylistic development and condi- 
tioned esthetic evaluation. Hence, a most valuable instrument as it is, and a signi- 
ficant document by itself, classical Oriental musical theory had to be elucidated by 
modern research rather than taken as a guide to be followed blindly. 

The technical details of the history and nature of Oriental musical systems are 
too involved to permit even of a cursory treatment at this place; the interested 
reader should refer to Dr. Lachmann’s scholarly exposition. Instead, it may be 
sufficient to point here to some of the questions that bear methodological signifi- 
cance. Such is the question of the absolute pitch of musical instruments, which has 
been given much attention by von Hornbostel. 

In purely vocal music, absolute pitch (on which a song begins) is not accorded 
any importance. In consequence it varies from song to song, from singer to singer, 
or between renditions of the same song on different occasions. It would be also diffi- 
cult to keep this pitch constant. But on musical instruments (especially with fixed 
pitches), absolute pitch can be standardized and also further preserved, if the at- 
tempt is made to make all instruments of a certain type of a standard size and struc- 
ture. This may be achieved either by copying old models when making new ones, 
or by utilizing standard norms of measurement. The reasons for preserving a 
certain absolute pitch are purely cultural. In Oriental cultures, the tone (and its 
absolute pitch) is preserved so as to leave intact the purity of the connotative mean- 
ings which were accorded the tones, and the measures of length by which the tones 
were defined.‘ 

In two distinct cultures, standardized norms of measurement will be, as a rule, 
different, and so will be the standard sizes of musical instruments and their standard 
musical pitch (if these should be made uniform at all). But if, in distinct cultures, 
musical instruments be found, the absolute pitch of which is identical (that is, the 
pitch of the tone from which the tuning of the instrument progresses) within the 
bounds of the error of measurement, this will suggest that the agreement is due to 
cultural connections. The number of possible choices when selecting a certain 
standard pitch for the starting point of the system is so great as to render the 
possibility of accidental agreement exceedingly small. The material or the shape of 
the instrument does not limit these possibilities of choice. Only the size of the in- 
strument may have an approximate upper and lower limit, to permit the instrument 
to be handled with sufficient ease. There are no physical or psychological reasons 
for preferring a certain pitch, nor is any factor present in the musical system itself 
(that is to be materialized on the instrument) that would call for a certain absolute 
pitch as starting point. The only factors, then, to which the agreement can be due, 
are cultural ones. The great number of possible choices renders independent origin 

‘ The basis of the Chinese tone-system is the tone given by a panpipe reed of 230 mm. 
length; this length constitutes a Chinese foot-measure. (See p. 19 of the book.) The norms of 
measurement were carefully corrected every year in China, in order to “assure harmony with 
the order of the universe.” For further data see the reference given in footnote 8 of this review. 
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very unlikely; the absolute pitch of the instrument was probably diffused together 
with the instrument’s standard size and measurements, and is now preserved.® 

Among the cases that von Hornbosiel has found so far, one is of especial interest 
to American anthropology: the agreement of the absolute pitch of panpipes from 
northwestern Brazil, prehistoric Peru, and the Solomon Islands in Melanesia.’ (At 
this latter locality at least, we know definitely that new instruments are made by 
carefully copying old ones.”) The circumstance that also the musical system based 
upon the ground-tone (and even the technic of tying the pipes in rows) is the same 
in all three cultures, only strengthens the case. But the identity of the pitch of the 
starting tone of the system is the salient point, which is overlooked sometimes. The 
identity of the musical system, by itself, does not necessarily imply much of con- 
sequence, since acoustical principles on which the tuning of an instrument is based, 
may be easily discovered independently.* More recently, von Hornbostel has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the length defined by the absolute pitch of the basic reed 
on these panpipes agrees or is in undeniable connection with the classical Chinese 
and Babylonian foot-measures.* 

The absolute pitch of the basic tone in an instrumental tonal system (and with it 
the level on which the system is placed) is musically an unessential datum, it is not 
startling then, that it is defined by factors extraneous to the musical system and even 
to the musical realm. More unexpected is the conclusion to which recent investiga- 
tions (chiefly of von Hornbostel) lead: The structures of Oriental musical tone- 
systems, based in first place upon the physical-acoustical laws of the musical 
instruments (and not upon preferences of certain melodic or “harmonic” qualities of 
successive intervals), are in second place established by utilizing factors extraneous 
again to the musical realm.* The successive distances of the subdivisions of a string 
where marks are placed at which the string is shortened in playing, or the distances 
between the fingerholes of wind-instruments, furnish relations which have their 
origin obviously in mathematical speculation and in the subdivisions of measuring 
rods, but have no primary connection with strictly musical requirements. Musical 
tendencies may be strong enough to cause corrections and additions only to the 
system. But even these preferences may in part go back to habits acquired through 
the use of other, in origin similar, instrumental tone-systems, and in part only to 
melodic habits established, let us say, during the evolution of the unaccompanied 
vocal music of the same culture. 


5 Von Hornbostel, Ein akustisches Kriterium fiir Kulturzusammenhinge. ZE, 43: 601ff., 
Berlin, 1911. 

® Summarized in Ein akustisches Kriterium, etc. 

7 Von Hornbostel, Die Musik auf den Nordwestlichen Salome-Inseln im Bismarck-Archi- 
pel. In R. Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salome-Inseln und dem Bismarck-Archipel, 1: 
482 ff., Berlin, 1911. 

® Von Hornbostel, Die Massnorm als kulturgeschichtliches Forschungsmittel. Festschrift 
P. W. Schmidt, pp. 303-321, Vienna, 1928. 

* Summarized in von Hornbostel, Musikalische Tonsysteme. Handbuch der Physik (ed. 
by H. Geiger and K. Scheel), 8: 425-449, Berlin. 
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By comparing the systems established on various instruments and further at- 
tempting to bring all of these into a mathematically and logically satisfactory har- 
mony, Oriental musical theory has finally progressed to a complexity with which 
musical practise does not cope any longer on all points. The tone material that the 
musician is given by his instrument is too abundant and he must select certain com- 
binations. This leads us to considering the mode-concept, in contrast with our scale- 
concept. 

In India, a certain piece of music or a song stands in a certain rdga, in Arab music 
in a certain maguam. An analysis of a number of songs said to belong to the same 
raga (or maquam), shows a considerable amount of variation in the tone-material 
of the single songs, although certain tone-combinations, or rather, certain melodic 
turns recur from song to song. But setting analysis for a while aside and merely 
listening to the songs, it soon appears that common to all songs and thus characteris- 
tic for the raga is a certain shape or outline of the melody (the “‘Gestalt’’), which can 
be covered only partly by describing it in terms of preferred tone-combinations. 
And such are exactly the conditions that prevail in primitive tonality too, only that 
the theoretical superstructure is missing there. 

Taking tonality (of a song) as a system of interrelated melodic functions and the 
actually occurring intervals as bearers of these functions, an interval cannot be taken 
as an entity of independent existence. It is present only as a unit of the contextual 
structure and, in addition,—should this structure be taken in abstracted conception 
as a system—also as a point in which reference taken to this system is vested. On 
this basis some distinctions can be made. In primitive melody the shape that the 
functions assume (the actual extent of the intervals) possesses great flexibility. 
There is no underlying theoretical tone-system of reference from the fixed subdi- 
visions of which the intervals must be chosen. Thus a certain amount of vari- 
ation in the intonation, from which the investigator must abstract what he 
will consider the system implied even if not established. In Oriental melody (es- 
pecially in Hindoo and Arab music: raga and maquam) underlying tonal systems 
of reference have been established. In consequence, it is not variation of the 
appearance of an interval that satisfies the varying contextual setting, but the sub- 
stitution of one interval for another, both being still expressive of the same melodic 
function. In Occidental music finally, the substitution of one interval for another, 
in varying context, implies at once also a change of harmonic relations. These latter 
constitute by themselves a second, additional system of reference which has grown 
even at the expense of the primary, melodic medium;'® pure melody is present no 


more. 

Common to primitive and Oriental music is the flexibility in expressing melodic 
functions. From this aspect must be understood the variations of intonation in the 
first, which are often interpreted, not quite justly, as due to a rudeness of the stand- 
ards and of the technic of the intonation. The raga and maquim concepts, on the 
other hand, are the result of a compromise between the primary aspect of melodic 


10 Especially so since J. S. Bach’s compositions and the contrapunctic development. 
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flexibility and the cultural achievement of defined, established tone-systems. The 
very same flexibility is still found in the modes of early medieval church-music and 
is preserved in older layers of European folk music, or, in a more free form, in the 
recitation of the ritual in the Catholic and Jewish churches. In these Western forms, 
then, the melodic principles are still preserved that are functioning in primitive and 
Oriental music. All such forms that are based upon melodic flexibility, may be 
considered also as being based upon modes. In comparison with such forms, scale 
in our sense is a melodically much more limited concept, fixed into its rigidity by the 
constant references to a secondary system, that of harmonic relations. 

Dr. Lachmann devotes in his treatment one chapter each to tonal systems, scales, 
melody-types, rhythm, polyphony, and music as a cultivated art in its social and 
conceptual setting. Within these headings, four culture complexes are treated: 
China and Japan, Farther India and Malaysia (Java and Bali), India, and the 
Arab-Islamic culture from Persia to Morocco. A selected bibliography, comparative 
time-table, valuable musical examples, and a few pictures complete the treatment. 
The musician, anthropologist, and psychologist will peruse this little volume with 
gain. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
POTTERY IMPLEMENTS OF THE ANCIENT BASKET MAKERS 


On a recent visit to the Jicarilla Apache for field study, I recorded 
their method of making pottery, which I shall have in print shortly with photograph- 
ic illustrations. I collected a full set of implements used, and on the basis of this I 
have been able to identify with a high degree of probability the following objects 
illustrated and referred to in Kidder and Guernsey, Archaeological Explorations in 
Northeastern Arizona, Bulletin 65, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1919; 

Plate 84, figure 11 (opposite p. 186). This curved bow with yucca fiber strands 
is identical in size and principle with tools used by the Jicarilla Apache for shaping 
and smoothing pottery vessels. One pottery-maker made two such implements in my 
presence out of pine twigs and thin white commercial cord. The two had different 
angles for the curves. The implement with the sharper curve was used to smooth 
and shape the inside body of the bowl, the one with the shallower curve was used to 
shape the inside near the rim, and to make a reflexed base from outside. These proc- 
esses in work I have illustrated in photographs. In Kidder and Guernsey’s text 
(p. 185) the description fits my specimens. Note especially “except for some wear or 
battering at the bend, the object is unworked.” This is exactly the place where the 
convex side of the bow rubs against the clay in smoothing and shaping. I have not 
the Hough report at hand and have not seen the “crook pahos” figured by him. 
The principle of this utensil seems to be that the pottery-maker can make in a few 
minutes a shaping tool of any desired curve. 

Plate 84, figure 10, may be an implement used for smoothing the outside. The 
Jicarilla Apache pottery-maker used a plain stick for this purpose, but it was slightly 
longer than figure 10. 

On page 187 Kidder and Guernsey describe six flat pebbles which show no wear 
or traces of paint. Such pebbles are picked up as needed by the Jicarilla pottery- 
maker, used for polishing, and then discarded. The Jicarilla potter does not keep any 
special polishing stones in the way the Pueblo potter does. 

The items mentioned above all come from ancient Basket Maker sites, from 
which no pottery sherds were recovered. Kidder and Guernsey (pp. 208-209) suggest, 
nevertheless, a strong probability that pottery was made by the Basket Makers; 
that it was less abundant than among the Cliff Dwellers; and that it was probably 
crude. The rarity and crudity would fit pottery of the Apache type, and I think the 
identification of the above objects is further substantiation of the probability. 

GENE WELTFISH 
PAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


WHITE-ON-RED POTTERY FROM COCHITI PUEBLO 


While at Cochiti in October, 1930, I found that besides the well-known black- 
on-white pottery, a polished red ware with designs in white slip paint was also being 
made. To my knowledge the fact has not been recorded. The Cochiti process of 
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making the pottery is similar for both types, the difference being in the slips and 
decoration. In the black-on-white Cochiti type, the thin solution of white slip is 
applied and dried, and reapplied as many as eight times; after the surface is entirely 
dry, it is finally polished with a white cloth to make the slipped surface smooth and 
somewhat glossy. A thick red slip is then applied to the base and when still damp it 
is polished with a polishing stone, making this part of the surface very glossy. The 
red ware differs from the other in that no white slip is applied, but the thick red slip 
is applied directly to the surface and rubbed while still damp with a polishing stone, 
which imparts a high polish to the surface (similar to the polish of San Ildefonso 
ware). Upon this surface the design is painted in a thick solution of the same white 
slip used for background of the black-on-white pots. The slip is “Domingo white.” 
GENE WELTFISH 
PAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


Dr. Merriam’s “TL6-HOM-TAH’-HOI”’ 

In his article entitled “The New River Indians, Tlé-hém-tah’-hoi,” published 
in AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, April, 1930, Dr. C. Hart Merriam has made a num- 
ber of statements which I believe are incorrect, and has in consequence reached con- 
clusions which would appear to be invalid. 

Dr. Merriam secured from an Indian informant, said to be a full-blooded member 
of the New River people in northern California, a vocabulary of thirty-five words. 
The language represented by this collection Dr. Merriam declares to be wholly new 
and unrelated to that of any other tribe. It is obvious at a glance that three of the 
words given are duplicated (baby = little one; black = black bear; hot weather = it is 
hot) so that actually only thirty-two different terms were secured. Of these, twelve 
are recognized by Dr. Merriam as Chimariko and two as Shasta, leaving a residuum 
of eighteen (Dr. Merriam says twenty) which he states (p. 283) “‘appear to be quite 
unlike those of any known tribe.” Unfortunately Dr. Merriam’s study of his mater- 
ial seems to have been very incomplete, since the fact is, that out of the thirty-two 
words given, eighteen are comparable with Chimariko, six with Shasta, and four 
with New River, leaving only four for which no reasonable analogues are available. 
All of these four words (viz., dipper-basket, black, no, flicker) are words, the equival- 
ents for which are quite unlike in all Shastan languages, so that failure to find com- 
parable forms for them is certainly not a sufficient basis on which to assert a claim 
for a distinct language. On the evidence submitted by Dr. Merriam, therefore, there 
is no foundation at all for setting up a“‘new language’ to be called Tl6-hém-tah’-hoi. 
In the following list the thirty-two words are given with their known parallels. 


English Tlo-hom-tah-hoi 
Man ke’-hish Sh. ic; Achom. is, ga is; New River ge ic. 
(qa, ge, is the article) 
Woman kit’-te-shahp’-ho N.R. kitasa’pxau 
Head ha’-muk Chim. hima 
Eye he’-suk Chim. husot 


ke-wah’-sho Sh. iwa’sut 
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Good his’-sik kin’-tah Chim. hisikni 

Fire ah’-po Chim. a’ pu 

Rock kah’ Chim. qa’a 

Wood pa-sho’-ah Chim. pusii’a 

Knife ka’-mutch-kah’-ni N.R. ki’matsu kana’‘ai 

Pipe ah’-nah-pah Chim. oni’pa 

Tobacco koo’-mah-tsa-hwah Sh. o’wa; Chim. diwu (cf. also possibly Sh. 
4m’mitsu = from here, i.e. “tobacco from 
here,” i.e. local tobacco) 

Basket pow’-wah Chim. powa (open tray-basket) 


Burden-basket 
Dipper-basket 


han’-nah-me-shah’-tin 
ka’-in 


Sh. xano; N.R. xanimisat’in 


Acorns kap’-ne Sh. Cf. kap6’Empig = acorn soaking-place 
Salt i’-ke Chim. 

It is hot el-15 Chim. elo- (hot) 

Big cha’-wah Chim. djewu 

Little, little one o-la chit’-tah Chim. uléta 

Black pan’-nal-lah 

Yes ha’-mo Chim. 

No kah-to’-mah 

Grizzly-bear se-sam’-lah Chim. tcisa’mra, djicamla (black-bear) 
Elk kah’-pe-tin N.R. kapat’ini 

Deer ah’-no Sh. ard’ 

Dog ke-sho’-ki N.R. kicuk’oi (cf. Sh. icuk’wi=urine) 
Great horned owl ho-rah-ruk’-kum Chim. hara 


Blue grouse mum/’-lah-tra Chim. Cf(?) -mum-=to run 


Bluejay so-ko’-cha Chim. tsok’okotce 
Flicker (Colaptes) cha-am-men 
Grasshopper sit-too Chim. tsa’tur 


Continuing his article, Dr. Merriam discusses the relation between his “new” 
language, Tl6-hdm-tah’-hoi, and the brief material collected by me in 1903, and 
called for lack of a better name, New River dialect. This material, I might say, was 
obtained during a somewhat hurried reconnaissance, and although it was hoped that 
further data might be secured on a subsequent occasion, the opportunity for doing 
so never came. In my short article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGSST (7: 213-217) 
only seven of the New River words secured were given, inasmuch as I was at the 
moment concerned merely with trying to establish the fact of a dialectic difference. 
In all, however, twenty-seven terms were actually obtained. Of these, there are six in 
common with Dr. Merriam’s Tlé-hém-tah’-hoi, and comparison shows at once that 
the forms are essentially identical, allowance being made for Dr. Merriam’s aggravat- 
ingly unscientific spelling. Six words form a very slender foundation on which to 
base valid conclusions, but the fact that out of thirty-two words of the so-called 
Tlé-hém-tah’-hoi and twenty-seven of the New River we have an identity in 
every instance in which the same word occurs in both lists, offers grounds for be- 
lieving that both Dr. Merriam and I have recorded fragmentary vocabularies of 
the same Shastan dialect or language. 
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In what he has to say anent the Konomihu, Dr. Merriam is, I believe, in some re- 
spects mistaken. He states that the material secured by me in 1903 and published 
in 1907 (AMNH-B 17:495-498) as Konomihu, is really not Konomihu at all. Com- 
parison, he says, of my “supposed” Konomihu with his own “excellent and doubly- 
checked Konomihu vocabularies” reveals only five possible cases of resemblance. 
These he gives as follows— 


English Konomihu (R.B.D.) Konomihu (C.H.M.) 
White Fir sa’maka e-sah-kwi-ah-’he-ho (cf. Sh. hohu = tree) 
Incense Cedar ki’naxo in’-na®-hah’-ho (cf. Sh. inaxa’xo) 
Hazel xa’skipama hah’-soo-ko’-ho 
Lake tli‘napxau ip-hah’-nah (cf. Sh. ipxii’nna) 
Obsidian kle’tspai ep’-ho’hah’-kwi 


Of these his second and fourth are obviously straight Shasta. 

Dr. Merriam then argues that since my deprecated Konomihu does not agree 
with his own “certified” Konomihu, it must therefore be New River, or as he calls 
it “T16-hdm-tah’-hoi.” Logically this argument appears a bit weak. There is, how- 
ever, a modicum of actual evidence in the matter. Between the forty-three Kon- 
omihu and twenty-seven New River terms collected by me, there are six in common. 
It is regrettable that there are not more, but as I stated in my original paper, the Kon- 
omihu material was secured with difficulty, and comprised only such random terms 
as my informant could remember. There was no opportunity to secure a systematic 
list. The six terms common in both lists are as follows— 


English Konomihu New River 
Hand ki’poman ku’xus (but cf. kipoman=foot) 
Head ki’na ki’nnux 
Man ki’sapuhiyu ge’ic 
Salmon ya’nni ki’tun 
Ground Squirrel ki’pnikawats ka’tsag 
Water ku’ma ka’’ats 


Of these the first two are clearly similar, and the third shows the common Shas- 
tan stem for man, i.e., ic. The others show little or no resemblance. This is cer- 
tainly not evidence of identity, although it is clear that both are in some degree 
related as members of the Shastan stock. In this connection it might be noted that if 
we examine the five terms given by Dr. Merriam from his own Konomihu vocabu- 
laries, so highly praised by him, it appears that two of them are pure Shasta, viz., 
cedar and lake. It is to be hoped that this Konomihu material of Dr. Merriam’s may 
soon be published, so that it may be possible to determine just what the language 
really is. Incidentally, it is interesting to find that a language, which somewhat care- 
ful inquiries in 1903 showed had been extinct as a spoken language for many years, 
should still be in use by several persons of both sexes nearly thirty years later. My 
informants, Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Brizell at Forks of Salmon, were emphatic in de- 
claring that they knew of no one then living who could speak the language. 

Dr. Merriam further takes me to task for saying that the New River dialect is 
closer to Shasta proper than is Konomihu. On the basis of all the data available | 
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must, however, still reiterate the statement. For whereas recognizable Shasta paral- 
lels are to be found for only 15 per cent of the Konomihu forms, these amount to 48 
per cent for the New River dialect, as may be seen from the following table: 


English Konomihu New River Shasta 
Eye ki’oi ki’oi oi 
Head ki’na ki’nnux i’‘nnux (hair) 
Man ki’sapuhiyu ge ic ic 
Hand ku’xus axu’sig (finger) 
Tooth ki’tsau i’tsau 
Cedar ki’naxo i’naxaxo, na’xo 
Grizzly-bear qamqa’tsinéau a’tsii 
Sand ki’t! lu ts ta’tsu 
Fire ki’mma i’mma 
Water ka’’ats a’tsa 
Wood ka’’au a’wa 
Mt Lion ki’cin i’ssi 
Ground squirrel ka’tsag a’tsak 
Salmon ki’ttun ki’tEr 
House ku’mmau u’mmE 
Pack-basket xa’nimisatin xa’no 


In Dr. Merriam’s many years of painstaking study of the California Indians he 
has accumulated a great store of very valuable data. However, I cannot but feel that 
(to quote his own words in referring to my conclusions) in this recent article some 
of his “assumptions” have also been “unlucky guesses,” and that “such inferences 
from insufficient evidence should sound a warning against the all too frequent offense 
of guessing.” 

RoLanD B. Drxon 


THe SPANISH OF THE CHILAM BALAM DE CHUMAYEL, YUCATAN 


On none of the known American aboriginal languages does there exist a vast 
body of manuscript material, especially dating from the second half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth centuries, as on the Maya proper of Yucatan. 
These documents, most of which are written in Maya only, are known to scholars 
under the somewhat strange designation of “Libros de Chilam Balam.” Chilam 
Balam is supposed to be the name of sorcerers. Most important among this class 
of aboriginal literature are the Chilam Balam de Chumayel, and those of Tizimin, 
Kaua, Calkini, Tecax, Nah, and Ixil. Photostat reproductions of these early Maya 
documents are now preserved in the Bowditch-Gates collection of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University." 

The translation into modern languages of most of these valuable early docu- 
ments on Maya ethnology continue to be a pium desiderium. 

Fortunately, the book called Chilam Balam de Chumayel was reproduced in 
facsimile some years ago by the late Dr. George Byrn Gordon in the Anthropolo- 


‘For further details, see the splendid bibliography and appraisement in Alfred M. 
Tozzer, A Maya Grammar (PM-P, v. 9 [Cambridge], 1921). 
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gical Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. 5, 1913,? but no attempt 
has since been made to translate the entire Maya text. Thus, in Costa Rica, in 
1925, the writer suggested to the Yucatecan scholar, Dr. D. Antonio Mediz Bolio, 
Mexican Minister to that Republic, the translation of the codex referred to and 
notwithstanding the many difficulties, some of which seemed even to specialists to 
be insurmountable, Dr. Mediz Bolio satisfactorily accomplished his arduous task. 
The Spanish translation*® of the Chilam Balam de Chumayel which the learned 
Yucateco now offers to students is not entirely free from error, yet he has at least 
given us a more or less solid basis for further and certainly more precise study of 
that Maya manuscript. 

In addition, the research consummated by Dr. Mediz Bolio will contribute, we 
hope, to stimulate linguistic investigations, which, especially regarding the Maya- 
K’iéé culture area, have so often been treated in a “‘stepmotherly” manner. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that most archaeologists have tried, sometimes 
in vain, to explain successive development of the different phases and shades of 
the Maya-K’iéé material culture, yet without taking into due account the all-important 
role which language plays in archaeological problems. 

Regardless of the occasional errors that may occur in the Spanish translation 
of Maya manuscripts, we earnestly congratulate Dr. Antonio Mediz Bolio for his 
important contribution to the study of ancient Maya civilization. 


RupDOLF SCHULLER 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY AND CULTURE RELATIONS IN THE MIDDLE GILA 


Under this title Florence M. Hawley published a paper in the July-September 
issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1930 (vol. 32, no. 3). Although I do 
not venture to express a definite opinion about the archaeological value of Miss 
Hawley’s paper, which, at any rate in a measure, gives evidence of painstaking 
and careful study of the subject, I nevertheless wish to make a few critical remarks 
with regard to the history of exploration in the region which Miss Hawley calls the 
“Middle Gila.” In the introductory part of her paper she says: 


Not until the last two or three years has this region been more than cursorily examined 
by archaeologists. 


And in the summary the author alleges: 


? Regarding the Gates’ reproduction of the same codex, see Tozzer, op. cit., 233. 

3 Libro de Chilam Balam de Chumayel. Traduccién del idioma Maya al castellano por 
Antonio Mediz Bolio, natural y vecino de Mérida de Yucatén, en México. Ediciones del 
“Repertorio Americano.” Imprenta y Libreria Lehmann (Sauter & Co.), San José, Costa 
Rica. 1930. 8°, 124+xli numb. pp., 1 unnumb. p., indice. 

How masterfully the same scholar has treated Maya psychology one may infer from 
his noteworthy book entitled La Tierra del Faisén y del Venado (Buenos Aires, 1922). The 
title “Land of the Turkey (and of the Deer),” as frequently cited by Seler and other scholars, 
is incorrect, for cotz, in that case, means “pavo montés”, a kind of pheasant (Crax sp.?). 
Thus the title, translated, reads “The Land of the Pheasant and of the Deer.” 
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The Middle Gila culture was . . . . about to pass into that oblivion from which archae- 
ologists have but recently tried to bring it back to life. 


Both assertions are untrue. It would seem that the author ignores the fact that 
during sixteen months—from February 1887 to May 1888—the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archaeological Expedition, under the leadership of the late Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, explored a considerable part of the Gila and Salt River valleys 
which, in the main, corresponds with Miss Hawley’s ‘Middle Gila.’”’ The recon- 
noitering trips by different members of this expedition, of which I was physical 
anthropologist, extended from Cave creek in the north to Fresnal in the south, 
and from Gila bend in the west to Pinal in the east. The headquarters of the Hemen- 
way expedition was established in the Tempe region while several side camps were 
established in succession. 


Many groups of ancient Pueblo towns of the ““Middle Gila” were located and 
excavated, yielding large collections of pottery, stone implements, shell and shell 
ornaments, human and animal remains. Numerous prehistoric irrigation canals 
were traced, of which one was at least 38 miles in length. 


Later the expedition continued its excavations at Halonawan and other ancient 
Zui towns until about the middle of 1889. At that time unforeseen circumstances 
brought to a close the expedition’s activities. So far as I am aware, the archaeolo- 
gical collections were not studied or described in detail. The skeletal collections 
were studied and a description of them published in 1891 under the title, The 
Human Bones of the Hemenway Collection in the U. S. Army Medical Museum in 
Washington. The authors of this valuable work—Drs. Matthews and Wortman— 
are not to be blamed for carefully omitting my name and the large part I took in 
collecting this material. The fault lies with him who was responsible for the publica- 
tion of The Human Bones. 


The foregoing retrospect proves that already forty-three years ago the “Middle 
Gila” was “more than cursorily examined.” Even as far back as 1882-1883 the 
late Adolphe F. Bandelier, who later joined the Hemenway expedition, explored 
and surveyed parts of the “Middle (and Upper) Gila.” At least Bandelier 
traveled there about the same time as I during my first journeyings in the South- 
west. Although a final report of the Hemenway expedition never was published, a few 
papers about its preliminary results were printed, not to mention the numerous 
notes and letters in several American *ad foreign reviews and magazines of those 
days. Therefore it seems strange that an American author writing in 1930 on 
prehistoric archaeology of southern Arizona should absolutely ignore the valuable 
work in this field done by pioneers like Cushing and Bandelier well nigh fifty years 
ago. 

To justify my assertion I will now enumerate in chronological order the titles 
of some of the papers dealing with the work of the Hemenway expedition. As I 
am partly quoting from memory, I cannot give the exact titles of Cushing’s and 
Bandelier’s memoirs. Purely anthropological publications, besides the one already 
mentioned, by Dr. Jacob L. Wortman and the anthropologist of the Hemenway 
expedition, are not mentioned here. 
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Sylvester Baxter, The Old New World, an account of the explorations of the 
Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition in 1887-88, under the direction 
of Frank Hamilton Cushing. Salem, Mass., 1888. 

Cushing’s elaborate and excellent paper on the aims and preliminary results of 
the H. S. W. A. E. in Compte rendu de la session du Congrés International des 
Americanistes, Berlin, 1888. 

Herman ten Kate, Fouilles archeologiques aux Etats Unis et au Mexique (C. R. 
des Séances de la Société de Géographie de Paris, Séance du 18 Janvier 1889.) 

Herman ten Kate, Eenige mededeelingen omtrent de Hemenway expeditie 
(Tydschr. Kon. Nederl. Aardryksk. Genootsch., 1889.) 

Herman ten Kate, Over Land en Zee, Zutphen, 1925. (Chapters 6 and 7 deal 
with the Hemenway expedition.) 


Finally, I wish to make two remarks, with regard to the summary of Miss 
Hawley’s paper. She says that the 

Use of the life line might indicate some relationship with Zufi, Sikyatki, Awatobi, and 
other pueblos of the Little Colorado drainage, where this relatively localized symbol was 
used. 
This “might indicate” seems somewhat odd to one who knows the opinion of 
Cushing about the relationship of the prehistoric sedentary Indians of the Gila and 
Salt River valleys, Tusayan, and the present Zufii and Hopi Indians. Besides the 
life line as a pottery decoration there are scores and scores of parallels indicating a 
close relationship of the “Middle” and “Upper Gila” cultures and the present 
pueblo culture in general. Truly, as Cushing said, 


Archaeology is simply ethnology carried back into prehistoric times." 
Miss Hawley further states that 


No evidence of forced abandonment of this region [i.e., ““Middle Gila’’] . . . .is found. 


On the contrary, Cushing has proved beyond a doubt that earthquakes were 
one of the main causes of the abandonment of whole towns (vide i.a., Baxter, op. 
cit., 24-27, where this question is thoroughly treated). 

Although Miss Hawley’s interesting paper tempts further comment I must 
refrain. Prompted by a feeling of justice I only wanted to recall an echo of old 
Southwestern days, in order to give full credit to a departed friend and comrade, 
which others, sometimes involuntarily, have denied him. Cushing’s voice is now 
still. What wonder that a late member of the Hemenway expedition reminds of 
what its leader performed in the “Middle Gila.” Verily, oblivion in this case is 
wholly undeserved. 

HERMAN F. C. TEN KATE 

CARTHAGE, TUNESIA. 


1 Baxter, op. cit., 3. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1930 


The American Anthropological Association held its twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing at Western Reserve University (School of Medicine), Cleveland, Ohio, on De- 
cember 29-31, 1930, in conjunction with the American Folk-Lore Society, the Ameri- 
can Association of Physical Anthropologists, and Section H, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Councrt MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 5:00 P.M. 


President A. M. Tozzer in the chair. 

The minutes of the Poughkeepsie meeting were not read, but approved as printed 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, volume 32, number 2. 

The Treasurer’s report, in the absence of Mr. Gifford, was presented by Dr. 
Tozzer. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


REGULAR FUND 


Receipts 

Balance on hand, December 9, 1929................... oa ..$ 2,982.43 
American Ethnological Society. . .$ 958.00 
Anthropological Society of Washington 275 .00 
Central States Branch. 420 .50 
Annual membership dues of A. A. A. 

1929 $ 90.00 

1930 3,520.14 

1931 139 .20 

1932 6.00 

1933 1.50 3,756.84 
Sale of publications... . 533 .42 
Reimbursements (incl. Index Fund, $2,000). . 4,949 43 
Royalty Memoirs Fund 33 .00 


11,046.19 


$14,028 .62 
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Disbursements 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 


George Banta Publishing Co. and Oakland National Engraving Co. 


$5,171.44 
Treasurer’s expenses 
44.76 
506 .10 
Out-of-print publications.................. 
Memoirs 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1930 (incl. Index Fund, $1,007.21)..... 3,524.17 


$14 ,028 .62 
Resources 

Cash on hand, November 30, 1930..... 
Due from sales: 

1929. 

Due from dues: 

1929 
American Anthropological Association.......$ 102.00 


American Ethnological Society... .. 5.00 107 .CO 
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1930 
American Anthropological Association....... 372.00 
Central States Branch. Ae A: 40 .00 


American Ethnological Society 5.00 


Due from reimbursements:. 


Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1931-33 already paid 
Net excess resources over liabilities. .. . 


PERMANENT FUND 
Receipts 
Balance, December 9, 1929 


Interest on Savings Account, Jan. 1, 1930 
Interest on Liberty Bonds, April, 1930. . 
Interest on Savings Account, July 1, 1930 
Interest on Liberty Bonds, Oct. 1930. . 


Investments 


Liberty Bonds (three)... . 
Cash in Savings Account 


2,744.84 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1930 BUDGET 


Allowance 


Spent* 


417.00 
111.57 809 .97 
$4 334.14 

$ 146.70 

. 4,187.44 
$4 334.14 
$2,916.60 

$ 52.24 

6.36 

54.37 
6.36 119.33 
3,035.93 

$ 291.09 


$3 ,035.93 


Balance 


Secretary’s expenses catuent ..$ 100.00 $ 88.68 §$ 11.32 


* This column lists net expenditures (i.e., gross expenditures less reimbursements). 
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Editor’s expenses 


Editor’s assistant.............. $ 480.00 
Office expenses. . . 100.00 


Treasurer’s expenses 


Treasurer’s assistant...... ae 480 .00 
Office expenses. . . . 240 .00 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Balance due on number4o0f 1929. 621.19 


Printing ..... 
Illustrations 500.00 
Reprints . 400.00 
Distribution ews 200 .00 
Storage of back numbers : 60 .00 
Insurance on stored publications . 10 .00 


Out-of-print publications 


Purchase. . 100 .00 
Photostat reproductions. . 200.00 
Memoirs 
Totals 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


580 .00 


720 .00 


4,741.19 


300 .00 


.$6 ,981 .31 


480 .00 
63 .96 


543 .96 


340 .00 
166.10 


506.10 


621.19 
3,137.18 
455 .69 
304 .37 
139 .26 
75 .00 
8.50 


4,741.19 


31 .93 
86.35 


118.28 


540.12 


$6,538.33 
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36.04 


213 .90 


181.72 


$442 .98 


As detailed in the Editor’s report the Association is now the owner of a General 
Index Fund. From an original gift of $2,000 the Association now has a balance of 
$1,007.21 in its savings account, the principal and interest to accumulate for the 


publication of its second general index. 


— 
— 
.. $40.12 
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On the whole 1930 has been a poor year for the Association owing to resignations 
and non-payment of dues, no doubt due in part to the financial depression. The 
Permanent Fund increased $119.33. The balance in the Regular Fund decreased 
$465.47, owing to the large balance paid on the 1929 AmerICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


The time of the Treasurer’s assistant (one and one quarter days a week) was 
almost entirely consumed by routine work, so that a total of only forty-eight and 
one half hours was devoted to the campaign for new members, of whom four were 
obtained. The financial depression would doubtless have militated against success, 
even if time had been available for more vigorous prosecution of the campaign. 


The Archaeological Institute of America, through Professor Rollin H. Tanner, 
its secretary, has consented to mail the Association’s membership campaign litera- 
ture to its members who are not already Association members. The probable cost 
will be about $150, for which an appropriation should be made in the 1931 budget. 
This should yield a considerable accessicn of members to our ranks. 

Of out-of-print numbers the firm of Breitkopf and Hartel reproduced 105 copies 
of volume 26, number 3, at a cost (including carriage) of $86.35. An estimate of 587 
RM has been made by the above firm as the cost of 100 copies of volume 27, number 
1. The appropriation of $200 for 1931 should cover the cost of reproducing this and 
one other out-of-print number. 

Receipts from sales ($533.42) equalled the amount received in 1929. Moneys not 
yet collected for sales total $174.40. 

Each year a considerable part (in 1930, $44.76) of the treasurer’s budget allot- 
ment is debited with items that are neither office expense nor salary of assistant. 
These items are dues transmitted to affiliated societies, refunds, notary fees, bank 
debits for checks to be collected, and bank exchange charges. These are shown sep- 
arately in this year’s statement, and in the budget recommendations for 1931 are 
called “membership charges.” 

During 1930, as authorized by the Council, a loan of $550 was made to the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society and subsequently repaid. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. W. Grrrorp, 


Treasurer 


The above Report was accepted and an Auditing Committee (Kroeber, Loeb) 
appointed. 


The report of the Auditing Committee will appear in our next issue. 
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Eprtor’s REPORT 


The Editor has been away from Berkeley since May 15, and the duties of his 
office devolved on Associate Editor E. W. Gifford. To him the Editor desires, first 
of all, to express his gratitude for the faithful performance of the tasks connected 
with the position and superadded to Mr. Gifford’s customary services as Treasurer 
of the Association. The following report is naturally based on information supplied 
by Mr. Gifford. 

The outstanding feature to be reported is the gift of $2,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, through the Council of Learned Societies, and made possible 
through the efforts of Chairman A. V. Kidder of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, National Research Council. The purpose of the gift was to publish a 
general index of the Association’s publications through 1928. The index was pre- 
pared by Dr. Kidder and has been published at a cost of $992.79, leaving a balance 
of $1,007.21 toward the publication of another general index five or ten years later. 
Meanwhile the balance will earn 4 per cent interest. 

Two important Memoirs (Parsons, The Social Organization of the Tewa of New 
Mexico, and Liang, New Stone Age Pottery from the Prehistoric Site at Hsi-Yin Tsun, 
Shansi, China) as well as the General Index, were distributed to members during 
1930. The first memoir was financed altogether privately, the second in part. 

The Association’s greatest need is a memoir subsidy, or else an endowment fund 
from the proceeds of which its memoirs may be regularly issued. The report on our 
memoirs, prepared by Professor John H. Marshall of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, may bring aid possibly from some quarter. 

Although the 1930 AmerRICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST has fewer pages than the 1929 
volume it cost more. On account of the smaller type used the cost per page has in- 
creased from $1.26 for an eleven point page to $1.62 for a ten point page; from 
$1.50 for a ten point page to $2.10 for a nine point page; and from $1.94 for a nine 
point page to $2.56 for an eight point page. It is therefore no longer possible to print 
the 752 pages authorized by the Council without asking for an increased appropri- 
ation. An increased appropriation large enough to attain this is not possible because 
1930 has been a poor year financially and we are still carrying part of the debt im- 
posed by the exceptionally large 1929 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. However, in 
the suggestions for the 1931 budget the treasurer has increased the amount for print- 
ing from $2,950 to $3,150. 

It should, however, be noted that the change of type during the year means that 
717 pages contain a considerably larger body of material than in previous years. 
Ultimately we are probably saving some money on stock, though a careful check 
would be required to determine the exact financial results of the change. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RoBertT H. Low1e 
Editor 


It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee, acting as a Budget Committee and having made cer- 
tain changes in the relative amounts alloted for the Editor’s and Treasurer’s expenses 
respectively as recommended by the latter, submitted the following budget for 1931: 
1. Secretary’s expenses................. $ 100.00 


Editor’s assistant 
Office expenses 


3. Treasurer’s expenses........ 680 .00 


Treasurer’s assistant 
Office expenses 
Membership charges 
4. Membership campaign...................... 
(Archaeological Institute of America) 


5. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST............. 4,424.42 
Balance due on number 4, 1930..... $ 104.42 
Storage of back numbers.......... 60 .00 
Insurance on stored publications. . . . 10.00 


Photostat reproductions. sae 200 .00 


The budget submitted was approved by the Council. 


Mr. W. K. Moorehead, representing the board of trustees of Philips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, extended an invitation to the Association to meet there in 
December, 1931. This invitation was accepted. 


Dr. F.-C. Cole moved that a former action by the Council, viz., that the annual 
meetings of the Association should not be held west of the Appalachians, be re- 
scinded. The motion was carried. 


Professor Cole presented a communication, signed by M. L. Raney, Director of 
Libraries and Secretary, Subcommittee on Copyrights and Patents, A.A.A.S., call- 
ing attention to the pending Vestal Bill, H.R. 12549, now on the calendar of the 
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House of Representatives. “This bill represents the fifth general revision of our 
copyright statutes, and is rendered notable by its clearing of the way for our en- 
trance into the International Copyright Union,” from which the United States, 
almost alone among nations of the first rank, is barred. It was moved and carried 
that a resolution be prepared commending the bill but with the qualifications sug- 
gested by Mr. Raney. A Resolution Committee consisting of Lowie, Sapir, Roberts, 
and Herskovits was appointed. 


It was moved and carried that the Association formally endorse, by a resolution, 
the Exposition of Indian-Tribal Arts, which will open in New York City in Nov- 
ember 1931. 


A communication signed by W. J. Robbins and Charles W. Greene, University 
of Missouri, requesting a resolution in support of more extensive federal aid to the 
states and territories for research in the fundamental sciences, was tabled. 


It was suggested that a communication from the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education requesting cooperation be referred to the Division of Psychol- 
ogy and Anthropology of the National Research Council. 


ANNUAL BusINEsSS MEETING 
Tuesday, December 30, 2:00 p.m. 

The following officers, new Council members, representatives to various Associ- 
ations, and new members of the Association’ submitted by the Nominating Com- 
mittee (Cole, Kidder, Linton, White) were elected: 

President G. G. MacCurdy 

First Vice-President Ralph Linton 

Second Vice-President Carl Guthe 


Secretary J.M. Cooper 

Treasurer E. W. Gifford 

Editor R. H. Lowie 

Associale Editors E. W. Gifford, F. G. Speck 


Executive Commitiee Ruth F. Benedict, F.W. Hodge, A. V. Kidder 


Council 


New Members: J. H. Breasted, H. Beyer, K. Chapman, Isabel T. Kelly, J. H. Kel 


logg, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin, M. Amsden, P. A. Brannon, H. S. Colton, 
T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, Lucy Freeland, Anne H. Gayton, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. 
Gladwin, L. L. Hargrave, M. Hellman, O. LaFarge, E. M. Loeb, A. Lesser, W. 
C. MacLeod, C. G. A. Means, W. A. Ritchie, V. Stefflanson, Gene Weltfish, W. 


1 The names of whom will be published in the complete membership list of the Associa- 


tion in our next issue. 
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L. Warner, L. Schellbach, C. B. Osgood, Hortense Powdermaker, F. E. Clements, 
Charlotte Gower. (1934). 


Members: G. Engerrand, S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. J. Hall, E. S. Handy, C. 
L. Hay, J. P. Harrington, L. W. Jenkins, A. V. Kidder, T. Michelson, J. B. Stet- 
son, Jr., E. H. Morris, T. W. Todd, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., J. M. Cooper, W. K. 
Gregory, H. C. Shetrone. (1934). 


A. Kelley, George Williams, Ellen Spinden, M. G. Smith, Fay-Cooper Cole, 
Frances Densmore, R. Redfield, E. B. Renaud, J. R. Swanton, Ruth O. Sawtell, W. 
B. Hinsdale, Agnes C. L. Donohugh, W. M. Krogman, W. C. McKern, Zelia Nut- 
tall, Ruth C. MacDuffie, R. L. Olsen, C. M. Barbeau, R. B. Bean, S. B. Collins, B. 
Cummings, S. Hagar, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, A. B. Lewis, S. K. Lothrop, G. A. 
Dorsey, S. G. Morley, J. E. Pearce, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, H. J. Spinden, F. Starr, W. 
D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle, H. Shapiro, H. W. Krieger, O. Ricketson, D. J. Morton. 
(1933). 


C. W. Bishop, Fannie Bandelier, Margaret Ashley, Carl Coon, V. J. Fewkes, E. 
F. Greenman, F. W. Hodge, Vincent Petrullo, Paul Radin, Helen H. Roberts, M. 
W. Stirling, J. G. Steward, S. A. Barrett, M. V. Beckwith, R. Benedict, F. Blom, D. 
Cadzow, C. B. Davenport, E. S. Goldfrank, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, A. I. Hal- 
lowell, M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, F. La Flesche, R. Linton, J. H. 
MacGregor, B. Oetteking, A. C. Parker, G. Reichard, R. J. Terry. (1932). 


L. Bloomfield, R. L. Bunzel, B. Cosgrove, T. Adamson, H. Bingham, D. S. Dav- 
idson, H. Field, E. W. Gifford, C. H. Hawes, M. Jacobs, D. Jenness, W. Jochelson, 
R. W. Lothrop, T. F. MclIlwraith, G. G. MacCurdy, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, C. B. 
Moore, W. K. Moorehead, N. C. Nelson, E. C. Parsons, C. Peabody, E. K. Putnam, 
Mrs. O. Ricketson, E. Sapir, F. H. Saville, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, G. Vaillant, 
A. E. White, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby. (1931). 


Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. 
B. Dixon, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, C. Wissler, W. Hough, A. Hrdlicka, M. 
H. Saville, A. M. Tozzer. : 


Representative to Social Science Research Council: E. Sapir (April 1, 1931-April 1, 
1934). 


Representative to National Research Council: F. G. Speck and E. Sapir (July 1, 1931- 
July 1, 1934). 

Representative to Section H, A.A.A.S: E. A. Hooton, A. Hrdlicka. 

Representatives to the American Council of Learned Societies: F. Boas (January 1, 


1930-December 31, 1933), A. V. Kidder (January 1, 1930-December 31, 1931). 
(Owing to the fact that neither Professor Boas nor Dr. Kidder were able to attend 
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the meetings of the Council in January, 1931, Dr. Tozzer and Dr. Sapir were 
selected as substitutes.) 


The following Resolutions were passed: 


1 


Wuereas, The American Anthropological Association and affiliated societies 
have enjoyed the hospitality of the Medical College of Western Reserve University, 
be it hereby resolved, that the Association instruct its Secretary to tender its sincere 
appreciation and deep gratitude to the Western Reserve University, to its Medical 
College, to the officers of the Department of Anatomy, and particularly to Professor 
T. Wingate Todd for the facilities and entertainment offered. 


2 


WHEREAS, Several years ago Congress made an appropriation to the Smithson- 
ian Institution, enabling it to assist many organizations in conducting field work, be 
it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association formally acknowledges 
the aid thus rendered to anthropological research in North America and strongly 
recommends a renewal of this fund. 


3 


WHEREAS, The Committee on State Archaeological Surveys of the National Re- 
search Council has acted as a clearing-house and advisory body for American archae- 
ology, coordinating the aims and accomplishments of the professional and educating 
the non-professional archaeologists, be it resolved, that the American Anthropo- 
logical Association expresses its endorsement of the Committee’s activities. 


4 


WHEREAS, an exposition of all the arts of the Indians now living in the United 
States is being planned to open in New York in November, 1931, and subsequently 
in other cities, and whereas said exposition is wholly non-commercial in character, 
intending to further appreciation of aboriginal arts and to foster continuation of 
such aesthetic activities among Indians, be it resolved, that the American Anthropo- 
logical Association heartily endorses this project of the Exposition of Indian Tribal 
Arts, Inc. 


WueErREAs, The Vestal Bill, H.R. 12549, now on the calendar of the House of 
Representatives, purports to clear the way for ithe entrance of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union, be it resolved, that the American Anthropo- 
logican Association endorses the bill, but with the important qualifications laid down 
in the letter of M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of- Libraries and Secretary, Subcom- 
mittee on Copyrights and Patents, A.A.A.S. 
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PROGRAMME 
Monday Morning, December 29 

1. The Anthropological Work of the National Research Council. F.-C. Cole, 
University of Chicago. 

2. National Research Council Committee on State Archaeological Surveys. 
C. Guthe, University of Michigan. 

3. The Anthropological Work of the Social Science Research Council. E. Sapir, 
University of Chicago. 

4. Fellowships in the N.R.C. and the $.S.R.C. A.M. Tozzer, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

5. Institute of Human Relations. C. Wissler, Yale University. 

6. The Anthropological Laboratory at Santa Fé. A. V. Kidder, Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 

7. American School of Prehistoric Studies in Europe. G. G. MacCurdy, Yale 
University. 

8. Anthropology at the Chicago World’s Fair. F.-C. Cole, University of Chicago. 

9. An Ethno-botanical Repository. M. R. Gilmore, University of Michigan. 


Monday Afternoon 


1. Cooperation in Research. W. K. Moorehead, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

2. The Plumed Serpent Concept in Ohio Archaeology. (Lantern.) H. C. Shet- 
rone, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Petroglyphs of Southeastern Colorado. (Lantern.) E. B. Renaud, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

4. Types of Kivas near Navajo Mountain. (Lantern.) Byron Cummings, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

5. Returns from Recent Researches in Texas Archaeology. (Lantern.) J. E. 
Pearce, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

6. The Bezoar in Aboriginal American Culture. J. M. Cooper, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C. 

7. Two Recent Findings from Central Mexico. (Lantern.) B. L. Whorf, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

8. A Lower Palaeolithic Station near Aoulef Cheurfa in the Sahara Desert. (Lan- 
tern.) A. W. Pond, Logan Museum, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

9. A Mousterian Quartzite Quarry Site in the Sahara Desert. (Lantern.) A.W. 
Pond, Logan Museum, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

10. Notes on the History and Symbolism of the Muskhogeans and the Probable 

Relation of these Tribes to the Builders of the Etowah Group of Mounds. (By 
Title.) C. C. Willoughby, Peabody Museum. 
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Tuesday Morning, December 30 


1. A Synoptic Study of an Unpublished Manuscript Collection of Folk-Tales 
from the Philippine Islands. D. S. Fansler, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

2. White Spirituals in the Rural South. G. P. Jackson, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

3. The Unity of New World Negro Culture. M. J. Herskovits, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

4. Survivals of Indian Culture among Zapoteca-Speaking Mexicans. Elsie C. 
Parsons, New York City. 

5. Cross-Cousin Marriage and Kinship Usages of the Swampy Cree and Saul- 
teaux-Ojibway. A.I. Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6. Parallels in Grandparent-Grandchild Joking. Alexander Lesser, New York 
City. 

7. Origins of Pima Art Style. Gene Weltfish, New York City. 

8. Contrast in Motor-Habits of the San Carlos, Mescalero, Jicarilla, and Hopi 
Basket-Makers. Gene Weltfish, New York City. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


1. Diffusion of Culture in Central Asia. W. M. McGovern, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

2. The Problem of the Sweet Potato in Polynesia. R. B. Dixon, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

3. The Process of Invention. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

4. Mortuary Rites in New Ireland: Their Effect on the Living. Hortense Pow- 
dermaker, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

5. The Pattern of Ceremony. Alexander Lesser, New York City. 

6. The Anthropological Significance of the Russian Revolution. L. A. White, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

7. Linguistic Changes in the Acculturation of the Swedes in Texas. C. M. Rosen- 
quist, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

8. Pitch Tone and the Saltillo in Modern and Ancient Nahuatl. (By Title.) B. 
L. Whorf, Hartford, Connecticut. 

9. Phallic Symbolism. J. Marker, New York City. 


Tuesday Evening 


Dinner, followed by addresses of A. V. Kidder, Retiring Vice-President for Sec- 
tion H, A.A.A.S., and Ales Hrdlicka, President of the American Association of Phys- 
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ical Anthropologists, who spoke on the “‘Results of the Smithsonian Institution Ex- 
pedition to Alaska.” 


H. Irvinc HALLOWELL, Secretary, 


American Anthropological Association 


Tue ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SurvEys Durinc 1930 (Abstract) 


According to the policies of the National Research Council, the Committee on 
State Archaeological Surveys should concern itself with the promotion of coopera- 
tive research and the encouragement of individual effort, and the gathering and dis- 
tribution of scientific and technical information. In fulfilling these functions during 
1930 the Committee published in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST a summary of the 
archaeological field work in North America during 1929, and a Guide Leaflet for 
Amateur Archaeologists as No. 93 of the Reprint and Circular Series of the National 
Research Council. In July it issued a twelve page mimeographed statement out- 
lining the plans for field work during 1930 of the several organizations working in 
North American archaeolgy. 

Through circular letters issued from time to time to all or a selected part of the 
eighty-three organizations with which the Committee corresponds, assistance is ren- 
dered to a number of projects requiring for their success the cooperation of several 
groups. These circulars dealt with the Ethnobotanical Laboratory in the Museum 
of Anthropology at the University of Michigan, the Pictorial Survey of the cultures 
of the Upper Mississippi valley at the University of Chicago, a compilation of data 
on a proposed aerial survey of the archaeological sites in the Central States, the co- 
operative fund administered by the Smithsonian Institution, and a proposed con- 
ference of archaeologists, geologists, and commercial excavators in Chicago. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Fisher of the University of New Mexico and the 
School of American Research, the Committee was able to distribute a small pam- 
phlet describing the Archaeological Survey of New Mexico to a limited mailing list. 

The Committee office maintains and is constantly revising a directory of pro- 
fessional anthropologists, persons interested in anthropology,and organjzations work- 
ing in anthropology. Through its correspondence the Committee is of service to our 
science by rendering concrete assistance to individuals and organizations, by bring- 
ing together investigators who have common interests, and by giving encouragement 
when it is most needed. Each year the Committee holds an annual meeting in the 
spring, and during the summer the chairman devotes several weeks to visiting mu- 
seums and organizations interested in North American archaeology. 

The success of the Committee work depends entirely upon the willingness of the 
many field men and organization officials to cooperate with it. The steadily growing 
volume of work done by the Committee indicates its increasing usefulness in North 
American archaeology. 


Cart E. GuTHE 
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REPORT TO CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES ON WORK OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH CouNCIL DuRING THE PAST YEAR 


The work of the Social Science Research Council has progressed steadily during 
the past year. A number of outstanding aspects of the work of the Council are set 
down briefly below. 


Relations With Constituent Societies 


The Council has stressed its concern with the development of a type of research 
involving questions that cut across the lines of the single disciplines. This has rep- 
resented a desire to assist at a point in the research field where the difficulties con- 
fronting the individual investigator are obviously great. For the cross-discipline 
problem frequently calls for a liberality of financing and a degree of planning and 
patience in the gathering of data of unusual sorts beyond the reach of the lone in- 
vestigator. 

At the same time, the Council has never intended any such preoccupation as it 
may have shown with these cross-discipline problems to involve neglect for the con- 
cerns of the great body of individual investigators working within the range of their 
respective disciplines. 

In line with this general point of view, the following action was adopted by the 
council in the summer of 1930:— 


The Social Science Research Council is concerned with the promotion of research over the 
entire field of the social sciences. The Council’s thinking thus far has been largely in terms of 
social problems which cannot be adequately analyzed through the contributions of any single 
discipline. It is probable that the Council’s interest will continue to run strongly in the direc- 
tion of these inter-discipline inquiries. At the same time, the Council is quite aware of the fun- 
damental place which the several recognized disciplines occupy in the upbuilding of more 
effective scientific research in the social field. The Council consequently acknowledges its 
definite responsibility for the promotion of research in the several constituent disciplines. In 
giving continued consideration to the needs of research in the individual disciplines, the 
Council would welcome the assistance of the constituent societies. 


Growing out of this action, plans are under way further tocomplement this plan 
of the Council’s through specific co-operation with the several constituent societies. 


Council Program 


In line with the Council’s policy of developing constantly wider contacts with re- 
search groups in the social science field, members-at-large representing Geography 
and Education have been added during the past year. A member-at-large from the 
field of psychiatry was appointed for a second term, and representatives of public 
health and law also hold memberships-at-large. 

In order to give further focus to its work, the Council has moved steadily during 
the past year in the direction of concentrating a part of its energy on the develop- 
ment of research in certain specified fields. A section on research in international 
problems is being set up at the present time, and the Council is glad to announce that 
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Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University has joined its staff to direct this 
program. The various committees that have operated in the past in the economic 
field are being concentrated under a single section on business, finance, and industry 
under the direction of Dr. Meredith B. Givens. Professor Wesley C. Mitchell has 
been given a small grant for his use in exploring the possibilities for a third section 
devoted to the problem of consumption and leisure, the spending of time and money. 
Other research areas are actively under consideration. 


Regional Committees 


Last year the Council set up regional committees in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast, in order to maintain more effective contact with the research interests of 
social scientists in these areas. It is obvious that no matter where the office of a 
national council is located, it will be unfortunately remote from certain other parts 
of the country. Every effort has been made during the past year to develop the work 
of these regional committees. The latter are not in any sense confined to regional 
problems but are encouraged to transmit to the Council or to develop independently 
problems of all kinds of concern to the research workers in their areas. The Pacific 
Coast Committee has operated actively during the past year as has the Southern 
Regional Committee. In order to stimulate further the research activity in the area 
of the latter, the Council has made available a special sum for grants-in-aid to south- 
ern social scientists, to be administered by the Southern Regional Committee. This 
move was taken because of the general lack of research funds in the bulk of the 
southern institutions and the prevalence of heavy teaching schedules. It is hoped 
that if the funds can be made available for several years, the research morale in 
many institutions can be strengthened. 


Research in Colleges 


There is an impression in some quarters that a fundamental cleavage exists be- 
tween the interests of research and the interests of good teaching, particularly on 
the college level. There is no denying that, under the guise of devotion to research, 
serious abuses of the teacher’s responsibility have in some cases occurred. The Social 
Science Research Council maintains, however, that even on the college level this con- 
flict between teaching and research is more apparent than real; that, in fact, the best 
teaching tends to come from minds engaged in stimulating first-hand contact with 
significant research problems. The Council has accordingly passed the following 
resolution: 


The Social Science Research Council is thoroughly in accord with the view that the pri- 
mary functions of the American college relate to teaching rather than to research, but the 
Council is deeply concerned none the less with the policies under which American collegiate 
education is being conducted. 

Improvement of college teaching in the social sciences bears directly upon the Council’s 
interests on at least two points. In the first place, more general understanding among college 
graduates of the complexities of social life will promote the development of the sympathetic 
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and enlightened public opinion which constitutes an important conditioning factor in many 
‘lines of social research. In the second place, better undergraduate instruction in the social 
sciences will contribute in important ways to the development of the larger body of competent 
research personnel upon which effective future prosecution of social inquiry so largely depends. 

It is because the Council is so vitally interested in the quality of undergraduate instruc- 
tion in the social sciences that it cannot be indifferent to the wise and deliberate cultivation 
of research activities among the members of the collegiate teaching faculties. From some point 
of view, teaching and research are conflicting objectives; certainly either may become so en- 
grossing an interest as to result in the manifest neglect of the other. But from a different point 
of view, teaching is unlikely to remain vital and sound over the years unless the teacher not 
only keeps abreast of his subject but maintains a modest program of research or creative work. 
Such a program need not issue in imposing monographs nor in works of outstanding authority; 
but tangible evidence of intellectual growth is indispensable. Research opportunities exist 
close at hand in every community. Encouragement of research within appropriate limits is 
an essential condition for the maintenance of collegiate teaching efficiency. 


Local University Research Councils 


The number of local university research councils is growing rapidly. A year ago 
the Council held a conference of representatives of these councils in connection with 
its annual summer conference. Since that time it has maintained constant contact 
with each of these councils, circulating minutes, reports, and other material of inter- 
est to the various secretaries. It is planned to call together again representatives of 
this widening group of active local institutions for a second conference under the 
Council’s auspices. 


Fellowships 


During the year, the Council’s three fellowship programs have continued—thirty 
fellowships being awarded in the senior series of post-doctoral fellowships, twenty- 
four fellowships under the five-year program of fellowships in agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, aimed at developing more effective research personnel through 
whom to utilize available government funds in the field of agriculture, and twenty- 
six fellowships in the newly constituted series of fellowships for southern graduate 
students. 

A six-year summary of the fellowships granted in the post-doctoral series, dis- 
tributed by discipline, shows the following totals: Anthropology, 7; Economics, 33; 
History, 31; Political Science, 22; Sociology, 17; Psychology, 13; Statistics, 1; Law, 
2; Education, 1; Geography, 2; Problems of Scientific Methodology, 4. Every effort 
is made by the Council to maintain equal opportunity for applicants from all of the 
fields represented by its constituent societies. In the last analysis, however, the 
Council must be governed by the availability of first rate applicants who either come 
to it or whom it is able to discover. Hence the disparity in the numbers granted to the 
different disciplines. Experience has proved that it is unwise formally to allocate a 
pro-rata share of fellowships to each discipline. Each individual application is con- 
sidered in detail on its own merits in competition with the entire field. 
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Grants-In-Aid 


During the past year, thirty-five grants-in-aid were awarded to mature scholars. 

A summary of grants during the four years of operation of these awards shows 
the following: Anthropology, 4; Economics, 14; History, 38; Political Science, 13; 
Sociology, 8; Psychology, 9; Statistics, 2; Law, 1; Geography, 4. As regards the dis- 
parity here represented among the various disciplines, the same condition holds as 
was noted immediately above as regards fellowships. 


Committee Activity 


Among the most active of the Council’s committees during the past year, the 
following may be noted: 

Committee on Public Administration Under the chairmanship of Professor Leon- 
ard White in 1929, and since September of this year under the direction of Dr. Luther 
Gulick, this committee has carried on a survey of current research in the field of 
public administration under Professor John M. Gaus, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It has also developed local library centers for the collection of materials of 
record touching public administration in the several states. Other activities that 
have concerned the Committee have been co-operation with the American Council 
on Education in a joint committee to study problems of public administration in 
the Education field; study of the problem of training for public service, and assis- 
tance in the development of governmental research exchange. 

Committee on the Family.—This Committee has presented an extended program 
of research in problems touching the family, and this program is now before the 
Council for action. 

Committee on Material for Research.—This Committee, composed jointly of rep- 
resentatives of the Social Science Research Council and of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, has had an investigator at work studying the present situation as 
regards the types of materials collected by the various state historical societies and 
other institutions preserving materials of record throughout the country. It has been 
instrumental in at least one case in securing a grant for a state university to collect 
records within its boundaries. It has also been in touch with each of the disciplines 
involved in the two councils in an effort to develop further specifications as to record 
matter not at present being adequately collected. The field of this Committee is 
large, and it bids fair amply to justify its establishment. 

Committee on Social and Economic Research in A griculiure.—This committee has 
pushed forward actively its series of monographs on scope and methods of research 
in agriculture. There are to be approximately twenty-two studies in this series, all 
under the general editorship of Professor John D. Black of Harvard University. A 
sub-committee was set up under the Committee on Agriculture to study the kind 
and extent of mathematical training for social investigators; another sub-committee 
has developed an extensive study of rural social work; while still a third committee 
has developed a plan for which funds have been secured for an extensive program of 
graduate training in agriculture in Washington, D. C. 
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Committee on Scientific Publication This Committee has devoted its attention 
primarily to the problem of monographic publication and the publication of doctoral 
dissertations. An effort is being made in the present year to work closely with such 
committees on publication as may have been set up by the various constituent soci- 
eties. 

Committee on Scientific Personnel_—This Committee has been developing plans 
for the following two types of studies: (1) an analysis of the vocational choices of 
students taking undergraduate honors in social science in comparison with other 
groups and in relation to personality and intelligence ratings; (2) an analysis of 
first-year graduate school enrollments with respect to undergraduate origins and 
scholastic records of graduate students. It is planned to have these investigations 
carried on simultaneously in a limited number of representative colleges and gradu- 
ate schools. 

Committee on Business Research.—Plans for long time studies of four major in- 
dustries to be carried on in strategically located university business schools have 
been completed during the year, and funds are being sought at the present time for 
these studies. 


Social Science Committee for Chicago World Fair 


The Council has appointed a committee to have charge of the development of 
the social science exhibits in connection with the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933. 


President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends 


The Council is serving as the fiscal agent handling the $500,000 being dispersed 
in connection with the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 


Conferences 


Among the conferences that have been held during the year have been a joint 
conference with the American Psychiatric Association on Research in Problems of 
Personality, the conference on Cultural Areas with the Divisions of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, conferences on legal research, in- 
ternational research, economic research, and research into the relation of culture 
and personality—all of the last four in connection with the annual Hanover Con- 
ference—and, in addition to the above, various informal conferences on unemploy- 
ment, public utilities, and other problems. 


Case Book 


The case book on Methods in the Social Sciences, developed under a committee of 
the Council, was published in January by the University of Chicago Press. The 
Council arranged to have the volume published at a price within the reach of 
students. 
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Officers of the Council 


During the year, Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University, was 
elected Chairman of the Council, succeeding Professor Wesley C. Mitchell. Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn became Vice-Chairman, Dean Henry M. Bates, Secretary, 
and Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


During the past year meetings of the American Ethnological Society have been 
held as usual at the American Museum of Natural History on the last Monday 
evening of each month, in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the New York Academy of Sciences. The meetings have been as follows: 


February 24.—Pueblo Family Life, by Dr. Ruth L. Bunzel. 

March 24.—(Motion picture) The Berber Tribes of North Africa, made by Mr. 
John Haeseler. 

April 28.—Twenty Years in New Guinea, by Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery. 

October 27.—Observations on European Archaeology, by Dr. E. C. Nelson. 

November.—Report on the Twenty-fourth International Congress of American- 
ists, by Dr. Gladys Reichard. 

November 24.—War Dances of Europe (Lantern slides and motion pictures), by 
Professor Franisek Pospisil. 

January 26.—The Indians of Guatemala, Past and Present (Lantern slides and 
motion pictures), by Gregory Mason. 


The membership of the Society is made up of Life Members, who pay a fee of 
$100, of annual Members at a fee of $10, and of Fellows at a fee of $6.00. All those 
belonging to the Society are thereby members of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, and of the New York Academy of Sciences. They receive the Ethnological 
Society Memoirs, the American Anthropologist, the Memoirs of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, and the weekly notification of meetings of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

The funds of the Society are devoted to the publication of the Memoirs, a series 
of texts of myth and ritual of the American Indians. At the beginning of the fiscal 
year, owing to the publication during that year of three volumes of the Memoirs 
(vol. 8, parts 1 and 2, Keresan Texts by Franz Boas, and vol. 12, Menomini Texts 
by Leonard Bloomfield), the treasurer of the Society reported an outstanding loan 
from the Corn Exchange Bank for $1,200, and a debt of $446 of the Society to its 
own Permanent Fund. In order to reduce the amount of these loans, the American 
Anthropological Association during the current year loaned the Society $550. At 
the present time this debt to the American Anthropological Association has been 
repaid, and the debt to the Bank has been cancelled. There is also a sufficient bal- 
ance to return the amount borrowed from our own Permanent Fund, and the treas- 
urer has been instructed to do this. 
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This great improvement in the financial status of the Society has been accom- 
plished through several lines of endeavor. Fellows of the Society were urged to 
change their annual fee to the $10 dues paid by Members, and about half of the 
total membership of the Society responded in this way. An appeal was also sent out 
to the Life Members of the Society, and over $600 was received as gifts to the Pub- 
lication Fund. The urgency of a sufficient endowment for publication was also laid 
before an agent to solicit funds on a commission basis, but on account of the depres- 
sion only $400 for the Publication Fund and the $100 dues of a Life Member have 
been received from this source. Dr. Berthold Laufer generously interested himself 
in raising funds to insure the continuation of the publication of the Memoirs and he 
has raised $650, which makes possible the immediate publication of a new volume. 
The Society owes a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Laufer. The council has voted to 
issue Dr. Gunter Wagner’s Yuchi Texts as the next memoir of the Society. 

There have been a number of changes in the list of members during the year: 
ten resigned, and ten have been added to the list, one half of these latter being an- 
nual Members, and one half annual Fellows. Two new Life Members have also been 
added, Mr. John B. Stetson and Mr. John H. Fry. The total membership is now 
146, of whom 64 are Fellows, 67 are Members, and 15 are Life Members. 

The officers of the Society for 1930 were re-elected for the year 1931: 

President: Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

First Vice-president: F. W. Hodge, Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York City. 

Second Vice-president: Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, New York City. 

Editor: Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York City. 

Board of Directors: Clarence L. Hay, Bruno Oetteking, Gladys A. Reichard. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
(February 1, 1930 to January 31, 1931) 


CURRENT FUND 


Receipts 
Balance in Current Fund, Feb. 1, 1930................. $ 636.31 
sales through Stockett... $ 85.38 
Interest on Mortgage Bonds.................. 165 .00 
Dues, New Life Members. ................... 200 .00 
Dues, Fellows, 1930 (64)... 381 .00 
Dues, Members, 1930 (67)... 670 .00 


REPORTS 


Gifts to Publication 1,682.00 

Through efforts of Dr. Berthold 

From Members and Life Members.. 632.00 
From publicity drive.............. 400.00 
Expenditures 
Dues to American Anthropological Association. .$ 710.00 
Loan repaid to Corn Exchange Bank...........1,200.00 
Interest on loan from Corn Exchange Bank.... 20.30 
Loan repaid to American Anthropological Assn... - 550.00 
Payment to Agent for funds collected.......... 175.00 
Directory of N. Y. Academy of Sciences, propor- 

Postage for secretary-treasurer................ 12.00 
33.49 


Balance in Corn Exchange Bank, Feb. 1, 1931........... 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Permanent Fund 


Assets 
3 New York Mortgage Bond Co. Bonds (par 
Savings Account (Manhattan Savings Inst.)... 40.81 


Debit against Current Fund................ 446 .00 


3,486.81 


3,827.38 

$4,463 .69 
$2 ,787 .56 
.1,676.13 

$4 , 463 .69 
Liabilities 

$0 ,000 .00 
3,486.81 


Respectfully submitted 
RutH BENEDICT, 


Audited and found correct. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Harry L. SCHAPIRO 
GEORGE VAILLANT 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on Janu- 
ary 20, 1931, elected the following officers for the ensuing year. 

President: John M. Cooper, Catholic University of America. 

Vice-President: Matthew W. Stirling, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Secretary: Frank H. H. Roberts Jr., Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Treasurer: Henry B. Collins Jr., U. S. National Museum. 

Members of the Board of Managers: Daniel Folkmar, John P. Harrington, J. N. 
B. Hewitt, H. W. Krieger, George S. Duncan. 

The following is a report of the membership and activities of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington since the last annual meeting, held January 21, 1930. 


Membership: 


Active members........... 
Associate members... .. 
Honorary members... . 
Corresponding members. sae 

Total 120 
Resigned 
New active members. . , 
New associate membeis.......... 3 


During the year the Society sponsored a special series of evening lectures. The 
subjects dealt with the evolution and cultural history of mankind. The topics and 
speakers were: 

January 7, 1930. “The Coming of Man,” by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 

January 21, 1930. “The Differentiation of Man Into Races and His Spread Over 
the Earth,” by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator Division of Physical Anthropology, U. S. 
National Museum. 

February 4, 1930. “The Culture Area,’ by Dr. Clark Wissler, Curator of An- 
thropology, American Museum of Natural History; Professor of Anthropology at 
Yale University. 

February 18, 1930. ‘The Civilizations of Middle America,’’ by Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden, Curator Department of Ethnology, Brooklyn Institute of Artsand Sciences. 

March 4, 1930. “Prehistoric Pueblos and Cliff Dwellings of the Southwest,” by 
Mr. Neil M. Judd, Curator of American Archaeology, U. S. National Museum. 

Papers presented before regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

March 18, 1930. “Some New Facts on the Creek Social Organization,” by Dr. 
John R. Swanton, Ethnologist Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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April 15,1930. “First Contacts of White Men, Indians, and Negroeson Espafiola,” 
by Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, retiring president of the Society. 

October 21, 1930. ‘Current Anthropological Work in the United States,” by 
Mr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of Bureau of American Ethnology. 

November 18, 1930. “Some Cheyenne and Arapaho Notes,” by Dr. Truman 
Michelson, Ethnologist Bureau of American Ethnology. 

December 16, 1930. “Pottery Making in the Province of Cocle, Panama,” by 
Mr. Henry B. Roberts, Carnegie Institution of Washington and Peabody Museum 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

December 19, 1930. “Scotch Sword Dances and Other European War Dances,” 
by Professor Frantisek Pospisil, Director of the Section of Ethnography of the Re- 
gional Museum of Moravia. (This was a special meeting of the Society.) 

All of the meetings, with the exception of the five special lectures and that given 
by Professor Pospisil, were held in Room 42-43 of the New National Museum. The 
other meetings were held in the auditorium of that building. 

The Society was unfortunate in the loss by death of five of its members. Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, a past president, died on May 31, 1930. Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, 
also a past president, died August 1, 1930. Dr. Louis Mackall died July 27, 1930. 
Mr. James M. Spear died October 24, 1930. Mr. F. M. Tryon died in December 1930. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK H. H. RosBerts Jr., 
Secretary. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ADMINISTRATION DES ANTHROPOS 


The editors of Anthropos announce the publication of volume 1 of Professor Mar- 
tin Gusinde’s work “Die Feuerland-Indianer.” This volume will be devoted to the 
Selk’nam. The subscription price is set at $36 (150 M). There will be 52 plates and 
3 maps. 


ALABAMA Museum OF NATURAL History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History has just completed its second field 
season at Moundville, where the Museum has purchased 171 acres of land, carrying 
the wonderful aboriginal mounds at that place, and has been most successful in their 
quest for information regarding these ancient people. Since January 15, 1930, they 
have spent about seventy days at Moundville, divided into two field seasons, and 
have unearthed some 1,200 skeletons, and have taken out 450 earthenware vessels, 
a large number of objects in stone, including discs, discoidals, ceremonial axes, pend- 
ants, and the like, some things in copper, a large number of bone implements, and 
an enormous quantity of objects in shell, principally beads and pendants. 

It will be recalled that Clarence Moore, of the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia, spent two field seasons at this place in 1905-06, and that he asserted 
at the end of his work that in his opinion everything worth extended excavations 
had been taken. The Museum is highly gratified that it has been able to secure a 
much richer collection than Clarence Moore got, and it is believed that many 
wonderful objects still remain buried there. 

The tract of land owned by the Museum will be preserved as nearly as possible 
as the mound builders left it, while all objects secured there will be found in the Mu- 
seum, located at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


During the spring of 1930 Mr. M. W. Stirling, chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, made archaeological investigations on the southwest coast of Florida. 
Through the kindness of the late Mr. Lee Parish, Mr. Stirling was enabled_to ac- 
company him on his yacht Esperanza through the intricate channels of the Ten 
Thousand islands, where a number of old village sites were located and excavations 
conducted on a typical southern Calusa mound on Horr’s islands. 

After completing the work in the Ten Thousand islands a site was selected near 
Safety harbour at the head of Old Tampa bay. From the evidence gathered, as a re- 
sult of excavating the village site and large burial mound, it seems to be probable 
that this village was occupied at the time De Soto visited Tampa bay and continued 
to be inhabited for a considerable period subsequently. Because of the fact that it 
bridges the period separating the historic from the prehistoric, it is of particular in- 
terest to the archaeologist. 
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In July of the same year Mr. Stirling made an archaeological reconnoissance in 
Texas and Nevada. Several caves containing pictographs were examined in the vi- 
cinity of Limpia canyon north of Marfa, Texas; on the Knight ranch southwest of 
Valentine very interesting caves were examined and selected as sites for excavation 
in the near future. Caves also were examined in the territory lying between the Ruby 
and Jarbridge mountains, Nevada, where future work has been planned. 

During the field season of 1930 Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., archaeologist, unearthed 
one of the most interesting groups of small house remains which thus far have come 
to light in western New Mexico. ‘That the ruins escaped notice for so long a time 
may be attributed to their inconspicuous nature. They are located seventeen miles 
northeast of the present pueblo of Zufii on the Zufii reservation. Two houses, one 
containing sixty-four rooms and the other twenty rooms, were completely excavated. 
One of the most striking features of the group was observed in the presence of two 
great kivas of the Chaco canyon type. The largest of these kivas has an average 
diameter of seventy-eight feet, which places it first on the list of great kivas thus far 
recorded from the Southwest. 

At the close of the season Dr. Roberts spent a week conducting a reconnoissance 
on the Zufii reservation and the adjacent territory in northern Arizona for the pur- 
pose of locating sites of the Pueblo 1 period in the region. Asa result of these explora- 
tions several promising village remains were discovered. 

Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, visited during last summer tribal remnants 
in Louisiana, including Chitimacha, Tunica, and Koasati, and obtained a consider- 
able amount of linguistic material from the two last mentioned tribes. He discovered 
that the Ofo language is entirely extinct, the last speaker of the town having died 
fifteen years ago. There appears to be no doubt that the same fate has overtaken 
Atakapa. 

Field work attempting to rescue what can still be obtained from the wreck of 
former Indian custoin and language at San Juan Bautista, in central California, not 
far south of San Francisco near the coast, was accomplished during 1929-1930 by 
Mr. John P. Harrington, ethnologist. This information was obtained from Dona 
Ascension Solorsana, last speaker of the San Juan language, who though very ill 
when Mr. Harrington arrived at San Juan Bautista, survived long enough to enable 
Mr. Harrington to obtain practically all that she knew about her people. The in- 
formation is of the greatest importance for undertaking the ethnology of a section of 
California from which little has been recorded, for the history of San Juan Mission, 
for putting on record the San Juan language and the Spanish language as spoken by 
San Juan Indians. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


The excavations of Carnegie Institution of Washington at Chichen Itza will be 
continued, as in former years, under the direction of Dr. S. G. Morley, who will be 
assisted by Mr. Karl Ruppert, Mr. H. E. D. Pollock, and Mr. Jack Bolles. 

Further investigation of the Maya Old Empire site at Uaxactun in the Depart- 
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ment of Peten, Guatemala, will be carried on by Mr. Ledyard Smith, assisted by 
Munroe Amsden. A group of biologists from the University of Michigan will accom- 
pany the archaeological group and undertake a survey of the flora and fauna of the 
region. Dr. Cooke of the U. S. Geological Survey, whose services have been loaned 
to the Institution by the Survey, will also visit the Peten. 


Los ANGELES MusEuM 


The Van Bergen-Los Angeles Museum field party recently laid bare a third cre- 
mation pit burial area on the same site discovered and leased by the party last spring. 

Some sixty burials were recovered in the latest find and the work of sorting the 
pottery fragments, matching and patching thesherdsis going steadily forward. Dozens 
of reconstructed vessels are being assembled in the laboratory under the watchful 
eyes of Dr. Van Bergen, who is doing a great deal of active personal work in the as- 
sembling of the material. The forms, sizes, and types of decoration on the vessels 
are astounding. As yet, there does not appear to be any distinct line of cleavage in 
the pottery horizon, only an indication of a long period of occupation with no defi- 
nite evidences of any cultural intrusions which might normally be expected to change 
the type of pottery or influence house types and burials. 

The results of the Van Bergen-Los Angeles Museum field party’s summer work 
in dry caves in southern Utah in the vicinity of Navajo mountain are now on exhibi- 
tion in the Los Angeles Museum Field Room. Some fine examples of shafted atlatl 
dart points are to be seen in the six specimens of foreshafts which were recovered in 
pristine condition from one cave. The field crew was under the direction of Mr. 
Irwin Hayden. 

A scale model of a Chumash coastal village prepared by Mr. J. L. Roop, sculptor g 
attached to the Los Angeles Museum staff, under the direction of Arthur Wood- 
ward, curator of history, is now on exhibition in the Museum. This model depicts ; 
the house types, costume, industries, etc., according to eye witnesses’ accounts and 
the archaeological findings of Woodward and Van Bergen in their excavations on 
the site of Muwu, the old Chumash village situated near Point Magu, Ventura 
county, California. 

The model is first of a series intended to depict the high lights of California’s his- 
tory. All will be made to the same scale and be as faithful in detail as it is humanly 
possible to make them. 

Mr. Ben Wetherill, experienced guide and Navaho student, son of Mr. John 
Wetherill, the well known pioneer in Basket Maker excavations, has been engaged 
by Dr. Charles Van Bergen to assist in the work of the field party now camped in 
the Gila valley. 

The University of Southern California classes in anthropology are utilizing more 
and more the facilities offered in the laboratory and the exhibition halls of the Los 
Angeles Museum. Arthur Woodward, curator of history, has given a number of lec- 
tures on the culture areas of North America, using the material in the cases to 
demonstrate differences and diffusions. 
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A collection of type pottery specimens from Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mim- 
bres, Tularosa, Mesa Verde, etc.,as well as a small collection of Plains beadwork, 
were recently presented to the Museum through the generosity of the Gila Pueblo. 

In addition to the North and South American collections pertaining to the eth- 
nology and archaeology of those continents, the Museum now has a hall devoted to 
the ethnology and archaeology of Africa, Hawaii, New Guinea, the Philippines, etc., 
as well as a separate hall of archaeological material pertaining to Egypt. 


FreLtD Museum oF NATURAL History 

Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology at Field Museum 
of Natural History, returned early in January from a trip to Europe, where he spent 
seven months collecting exhibition material for the Hall of Prehistoric Man and for 
the Hall of Races of the World, which are planned for completion in 1933. A large 
collection of objects of art and implements from the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Mes- 
olithic periods, as well as specimens from the Bronze and Iron ages were acquired in 
France, England, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia. This large addition to the exist- 
ing prehistoric collections places Field Museum in the front rank with museums con- 
taining the arts and crafts of prehistoric man. 

In addition to the specimens which will form the exhibition material and the 
study collections, several thousand publications were also purchased so that the li- 
brary will contain the more important European books dealing with prehistory and 
physical anthropology. 


METROPOLITAN Museum OF ART 
(Department of Egyptian Art) 

The Egyptian expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, curator of the Department, left New York for 
Egypt early in November, 1930. Excavation was to be resumed in the Theban nec- 
ropolis in tombs of the Middle Kingdom and Empire periods. The expedition is to 
return this spring. 

During last summer the work of the Egyptian Department of the Museum con- 
sisted largely in making a study of objects discovered in the Theban necropolis by 
the Museum’s expedition in the season 1928-1929 in the tomb of-Queen Meryet- 
Amin, wife of King Amen-hoppe m1, middle of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1450 
B.c. The tomb had been methodically plundered by ancient thieves and even the 
mummy had been unbandaged and funereal objects of value within the windings 
and on the body itself had been taken. But some things, useless to the robbers, such 
as pottery and baskets, were left. In the same tomb there was a second burial, that 
of the Princess Entiw-ny, daughter of King Pay-niidjem of the twenty-first dynasty, 
about 1050 B.c. The mummy of this princess had also been pillaged, but not so 
thoroughly as that of Queen Meryet-Amiin. Among her belongings were an abridg- 
ment of the “Book of Him who is in the Underworld,” found on the mummy itself, 
and a fine scroll of papyrus containing ten chapters of the “Book of the Dead.” The 
latter was tightly rolled within a wooden Osiris figure of the deceased. 
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MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Dr. Bruno Oetteking spent the entire summer of 1930 in Germany. He visited 
a number of institutions in various parts of the country, undertook some research 
work in Munich University, and attended the meeting of the German Physical 
Anthropological Association at Mayence in August, and the 24th International 
Americanists Congress at Hamburg in September. At the Mayence meeting he 
read a paper entitled, “Human Prognathy, its Nature and Correlation”; at the 
Hamburg meeting he read a paper on “Morphology and Human Antiquity in 
America.” 


NATIONAL Museum OF CANADA 


(Division of Anthropology) 


Dr. J. C. B. Grant continued his investigations of the physical characteristics of 
the Indian tribes of Canada. Last summer he measured a large number of Cree In- 
dians and breeds in the region around Lesser Slave lake. 

Professor I. A. Lopatin made an ethnological study of the Kitimat Indians of 
Douglas Channel, B. C., during the summer months, and Mr. J. T. MacPherson 
made a similar study of the Indians around Lake Abitibi on the Quebec-Ontario 
border. 

Mr. Harlan I. Smith reorganized the Museum at Banfi, established by the Na- 
tional Parks Branch of the Dominion Government. He also took motion pictures of 
the Stoney Indians in the neighborhood and of the animal life in the Banff National 
Park. 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg conducted explorations in eastern Canada. He made an 
archaeological reconnaissance of the Magdalen islands, gulf of St. Lawrence, but 
found very few evidences of Indian occupation. A pre-European Micmac site in 
eastern New Brunswick was excavated and some interesting material, including con- 
siderable pottery, was secured. Excavations of a pre-European Neutral-Iroquoian 
site in southwestern Ontario yielded a large quantity of material consisting of pot- 
tery, pipes, bone artifacts, arrowpoints, etc. The culture of the site was found to be 
in the middle of transitional stage of development. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Department of Anthropology) 


Dr. and Mrs. Melville J. Herskovits left for West Africa, January, 1931. They 
are to be gone until about October. The field trip is being financed through North- 
western and Columbia Universities, and its purpose is both to study the natives of 
the coastal region of Dahomey and also to find out in Nigeria, Dahomey, and the 
Gold Coast whether or not there is cultural behavior to be seen which will give fur- 
ther leads as to the origins of New World Negroes. 
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ACADEMY 


(Department of American Archaeology) 


Early in April, 1930, with the codperation of several institutions and many in- 
dividuals, an archaeological survey was carried on throughout the Merrimack val- 
ley for over five months. Many sites were mapped, and a large force enabled us to 
excavate extensively. 

It was discovered that the Red Paint People Culture of central Maine had pene- 
trated westward to the Lake Winnepesaukee region. 

The director continued his studies relating to the distribution of stone cutting 
tools and his tables have now reached a total of 37,000. 

The report on the archaeology of the Arkansas valley was issued about the 1st 
of February. It deals with the origin and development of the Pueblo-Cliff culture. 
The conclusions may not be entirely accepted but are based on field evidence. 

After consultation with a number of archaeologists, the director decided to aban- 
don further field operations and concentrate on a study of type distributions in the 
United States during the next six years. 


Tue SAN Dreco Museum 
The field party of the San Diego Museum has returned from its archaeological 
survey work in the Mohave desert and the lower basin of the Colorado river. Mal- 
colm J. Rogers, archaeologist in charge, reports important findings. The discovery 
of the habitations of the Pueblo turquoise miners who worked the local mines, and 
the excavation of an early Mohave cremation cemetery, were two of the principal 
accomplishments of the season. Material evidence of Mohave trade relations with 


the Pacific Coast and the Pueblo area was obtained in quantities. These people 
seem to have been the Phoenicians of the Southwest. 


THE SOUTHWEST MusEuUM 


The joint expedition to Gypsum cave near Las Vegas, Nevada, was resumed 
November 1, the participants being the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles and the 
California Institute of Technology of Pasadena, the former assisted by a grant from 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The expedition is under the direction of 
Curator M. R. Harrington of the Southwest Museum. 

This is the dry cave where numerous bones of Pleistocene animals were found 
last spring so associated with human artifacts as to suggest the presence of man in 
this district before the last of a number of species now extinct had disappeared. 

The earliest traces of man consisted of flint dart-points, fragments of painted dart- 
shafts, torches of wood and cane, and charcoal. The extinct fauna apparently asso- 
ciated were: the ground-sloth Nothrotherium, represented by bones of a number of 
individuals, abundant dung, well preserved hair varying in color from yellowish gray 
to reddish, claws with horny sheaths still intact, and a few pieces of skin; three species 
of camels all represented by bones, including one small slender-limbed variety which 
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appears to be new; and two species of indigenous horse, a larger and a smaller, rep- 
resented by bones and hoofs. 

At present writing the second expedition has not added greatly to this list, the 
most important find, from the archaeological standpoint, being an oval flint knife, 
its cutting edge chipped from one side only, which was found in the same strata with 
sloth dung. 

It was also learned that the occupation of the cave by the sloth was interrupted 
by an earthquake which brought down great masses of rock from the ceiling; but 
that the sloths returned to the cave afterwards; and that the traces of man are as- 
sociated mainly, but not entirely, with this last occupation by the sloths. 

In more recent times the cave was visited by Basket Makers, Pueblos ranging 
from period I to III, and modern Indians, probably southern Paiute. 

The identity of the earlier visitors cannot be determined but it is certain that 
they used atlatl-darts of cruder construction than those of the Basket Makers, but 
sometimes highly decorated with painted designs, and dart-points of lozenge form 
quite unlike those of the Basket Maker. 

At the Southwest Museum some of the finest specimens of the remarkable Dr. 
Charles F. Lummis collection of Navaho blankets have been placed on display for 
the first time, and an exhibit illustrating the agricultural and botanical contribu- 
tions of the American Indian to modern civilization has been installed. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
(Department of Middle American Research) 


The Department of Middle American Research of Tulane University undertook 
a survey of the Uxmal ruins with special attention to the Nunnery, in the early part 
of 1930. The staff consisted of engineers, architects, sculptors, a photographer, and 
an archaeologist, who spent nearly four months in the east building of the Nunnery. 
The results of the expedition were a triangulated map of the country around Uxmal, 
tying up with towns on the Muna-Tikul railroad and several ruined cities in the vi- 
cinity, a general map of the ruins, a contour map, with one foot contour intervals 
of the Nunnery and the House of the Magician, and a five foot contour interval map 
of the House of the Governor and adjacent buildings; over sixty me~sured archi- 
tectural drawings of the Nunnery group, several hundred plaster casts, 1500 feet of 
moving picture, and 400 photographs. The expedition was fortunate in locating 23 
groups of buildings which have not been described before and 19 hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, which by their style must be ascribed to a period around a.p. 500. Many 
paintings were found on capstones and walls. 

Before returning to New Orleans, a short trip was made to ruins in the vicinity, 
and the main results of this trip were the finding of a ball-court and eight stelae at 
Sayil, and two inscribed door-jambs at Mulush-Sekal, and the mapping of a large 
two-story building some distance from the center of Labna. On this trip triangula- 
tions were made back to Uxmal, and observations taken for longitude and latitude. 
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Since its return the expedition staff has made the finished drawings for the repro- 
duction to be made at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. Enlargements have been 
made of pictures, moulds have been prepared for use, and a large bird’s-eye view of 
the Nunnery has been completed. At present a model of the whole group is being pre- 
pared, and two buildings have already been completed. 

In Chicago specifications for the buildings are already being made, and the con- 
tract will be let on Feburuary 1, 1931. 

The World’s Fair Committee is planning to publish a scientific report of the work 
undertaken in Uxmal by the explorers from the Department of Middle American 
Research of Tulane University. 

Articles relating to this work have been published in: Illustrated London News, 
August 23, 1930; Science News Letter, July 14, 1930; The Chicago Visitor, Septem- 
ber, 1930; Military Engineer, September-October, 1930; Art and Archaeology, De- 
cember, 1930. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MusEUM 


From June to November, 1930, Henry B. Collins, Jr. was engaged in anthro- 
pological work in Alaska. Skeletal material was collected and physical measurements 
and hand and foot prints were taken on the Eskimo, but the greater part of the time, 
four months, was devoted to intensive excavation of a series of five old sites at the 
northwestern end of St. Lawrence island. The oldest of these was unknown even to 
the Eskimo living less than a mile away; it was completely covered over with moss, 
soil, and faller rocks. This old village proved to be a pure site of the Old Bering Sea 
Culture, the most ancient Eskimo culture known. The occupancy of the four other 
villages, which were abandoned successively one after another, began during the 
Old Bering Sea period and continued down to recent years. 

A large quantity of material was excavated which shows in considerable detail 
the changes that came about during the many centuries the Eskimo have lived on 
the island. The chronology that it was possible to establish was based on: (1) the 
direct superposition of types in the middens, especially of art and harpoon heads; 
(2) the demonstrable succession of these forms one into another, mainly in the di- 
rection of simplification; (3) the position of the several villages in relation to the 
sea at the present time and to old beach lines. j 

Evidence that St. Lawrence island is a remnant of a former land bridge that in 
Tertiary times connected Asia and America was found in an outcrop of shale and 
coal containing numerous fossil plants, especially sequoia. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
(Department of Anthropology) 


The first systematic archaeological survey of Colorado was undertaken during 
the summer of 1930 under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, the Univer- 
sity of Denver, and the Colorado Museum of Natural History. Dr. E. B. Renaud, 
professor of anthropology at the University of Denver, was director of the survey 
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and was helped by four field assistants. Fourteen successive camps were established, 
twenty-seven counties were visited, and nearly 12,000 miles were covered during the 
season and a few post-season trips. About 300 Indian sites were recorded, compris- 
ing 207 camp sites, 68 “‘blow outs” in the sandy country, 21 workshops, 18 look-outs, 
and 7 rock-shelters. Tipi-rings were seen at 24 sites. 

Over half a ton of flaked stone artifacts was collected besides the bulkier metates, 
manos, and pounders. Chipped implements recall European specimens of the Lower 
Palzolithic type, made from cores and roughly flaked by percussion. The majority 
was obtained from asymmetrical flakes like the Mousterian tools and with a mini- 
mum of labor. Some are fashioned on blades like the Upper Paleolithic industry 
and well retouched by pressure. The Colorado artifacts comprise hand-axes and 
choppers, turtle-back and discoidal implements, side-scrapers of all shapes and sizes, 
end-scrapers, knives, borers and drills, dart, lance and arrowpoints, etc. A great 
many are made of petrified wood from the Black Forest district. In the se corner of 
Colorado and the nw part of the area, quartzite of all shades was extensively used. 
In the sw region gray and black stones, quartzite, and slaty and eruptive materials 
were employed. In the Nn, flinty material is seen but no real flint as in Western 
Europe. Elsewhere river pebbles were often used. 

Pottery was found at 38 sites. It is only rough, culinary pottery of two principal 
kinds, plain and with basket impression. These two classes were collected at an 
equal number of places along the creeks where more permanent camps were estab- 
lished. Pictographs were seen at eleven sites, mostly pecked petroglyphs, a few in- 
cised, and one painted red. By critical comparison of degrees of weathering, dif- 
ferences in technique and style, and by study of superimpositions, three or four pe- 
riods could be distinguished. These petroglyphs were all found in the Arkansas basin. 

Curious stone circles and enclosures made of sandstone slabs from two to six feet 
high were encountered at four sites on the Apishapa river, thirty-one miles south of 
Fowler, a town in the Arkansas valley. At one place there were central monoliths 
and even an underground passage. These strange structures, unique of their kind in 
Colorado, were probably erected for some ceremonial purpose. Flaked stone im- 
plements were collected around them and numerous pictographs were seen in the 
neighborhood of two of these sites. 

Although a thorough survey of such an extensive territory could not be accomp- 
lished in one season, it is felt that a fair sampling was obtained truly representative 
of the region and the results of the expedition, when reported, will constitute the 
first chapter of the archzologic story of eastern Colorado. 

A paper on the Petroglyphs of Southeastern Colorado was read by Dr. E. B. 
Renaud at the Thanksgiving meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Sci- 
ence, at Boulder, Colorado. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
(Department of Anthropology and Archaeology) 
The archaeological survey of the state of Kentucky, which has been in progress 
for the past three years and which is now about 70 per cent complete, was still fur- 
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ther advanced by many excursions and visits to prehistoric sites. The state survey 
was very greatly aided by a gift of a one and one-half ton truck especially equipped 
for archaeological survey work. This gift was made by the National Research Coun- 
cil. Scores of sites were described, mapped and photographed, and added to the 
survey, and three were investigated intensively. 

The first undertaking was an exploration of numerous rock shelters in Wolfe 
county. A report of this work is now on the press and will appear as No. 4 of the 
publications of the Department of Anthropology and Archaeology. 

The second endeavor consisted in the investigation of a mound and burial field 
at Tolu in Crittenden county, Kentucky. Here a large village site, apparently of 
the so-called Gordon culture characterized by textile marked pottery, was found to 
be associated with a prehistoric cemetery. An extensive investigation here provided 
material for Bulletin No. 5, which is now in process of preparation. 

The third undertaking during the summer of 1930 was an intensive investigation 
of a stone grave cemetery on the Cumberland river in the vicinity of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee line between Trigg county, Kentucky, and Stewart county, Tennessee. 
This will form Bulletin No. 6 of the publications of the Department, which is now 
in process of preparation. 

It is hoped that the archaeological survey may be completed within the coming 
year and be published during the winter of 1931-32. 

This department is to be given a very considerable portion of the University of 
Kentucky’s present library building when the removal to a new library building 
takes place th*s spring. This space will be utilized for a museum. 


UNIVERSITY MusEuM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The University Museum of Pennsylvania has increased its activities greatly dur- 
ing 1929 and 1930. The increase in the personnel has been considerable. Mr. H. H. 
F. Jayne was appointed Director in 1929, succeeding the late Dr. G. B. Gordon, 
under whose able administration the Museum advanced so successfully in previous 
years. Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan, formerly Assistant Curator of the Mediterranean 
section, has returned to this section as Associate Curator, and Mr. Battiscombe 
Gunn, now Associate Curator of the Cairo Museum will shortly assume the position 
of Curator of the Egyptian section, together with Dr. Leon Legrain of the Babylon- 
ian section, Mr. H. U. Hall of the section of General Ethnology, and Dr. J. Alden 
Mason of the American section; Miss Helen E. Fernald being advanced to Curator 
of the Oriental section, thus completing the curatorial staff. In the American section 
Miss H. Newell Wardle, formerly of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, has been made Assistant, and Mr. Edgar B. Howard, Associate. Mr. Louis 
Shotridge has been advanced in rank to Assistant Curator. Other new scientific as- 
sociates and assistants unassigned to sections are Dr. D. S. Davidson, Mr. V. J. 
Fewkes, Mr. Charles Bache, Mr. Linton Satterthwaite, Mr. A. J. Tobler, Miss Mar- 
garet Moon, Miss Mary Butler, and Miss Dorothy Cross. 

Numerous new archaeological and ethnological expeditions have been carried 
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out or initiated during this period. In Mesopotamia, in addition to the continuation 
of the joint expedition with the British Museum at Ur under the direction of Mr. C. 
L. Woolley, the Museum is also participating in the Harvard-Baghdad excavations 
at Nuzi, near Kirkuk, Mr. Bache representing the Museum there. Another expedi- 
tion in collaboration with the Baghdad School under the leadership of Dr. E. A. 
Speiser is excavating at Tell Billa, and work has been done at Seleucia or Ophis in 
conjunction with the Toledo and Michigan Museums. In Palestine excavations have 
been recommenced at Beisan under the direction of Mr. G. M. FitzGerald. Plans 
are rapidly maturing for work in Persia jointly with the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, probably at Damghan (Hecatompylos), where Dr. Erich Schmidt, formerly of 
the Oriental Museum, Chicago, will work. Before beginning excavations in Persia 
Dr. Schmidt will make preliminary excavations at Tell Farah, the site of the an- 
cient city of Shurrupak, in Mesopotamia, which the Museum has recently received 
permission to excavate. 

The excavations at Meydum, Egypt, first started in 1929 under the direction 
of Mr. Alan Rowe, are being continued. 

The joint expedition with the Peabody Museum of Cambridge in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia under the direction of Mr. V. J. Fewkes has been conducted for two seasons 
with particularly fruitful results. Dr. D. S. Davidson has completed a year of an- 
thropological and archaeological research in Australia and Tasmania, and Mr. Gor- 
don Bowles has been dispatched to Southwestern China for similar researches, in 
connection with a joint expedition with the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. The Curator of the Oriental section, Miss Fernald, added to the collections 
and conducted research in China during 1929 and 1930. 

During 1929 Dr. Mason and several assistants pursued archaeological researches 
in the Pueblo regions of Arizona and New Mexico, and in the peripheral regions of 
Texas and northeastern Mexico, and in 1930 Mr. Howard did intensive work in the 
Guadalupe-Alamagordo region of southeastern New Mexico. 

In 1929 Mr. Arthur Hopson excavated for the Museum some Thule Culture 
mounds at Point Barrow, Alaska, and in 1930 Miss Frederica De Laguna made an 
archaeological study of the regions of Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet, Alaska, 
with a view toward future field work there. Mr. Louis Shotridge has gone to Alaska 
to continue his researches among his people, the Tlingit. A joint ex, <dition with the 
Rochester Museum of New York excavated at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, in 1929, 
and in 1930 a mound near Wheeling, West Virginia, was excavated by Mr. Bache, 
Mr. and Mrs. Satterthwaite, and Miss Butler. It is expected that work will be done 
in Pennsylvania or the neighboring states each summer, and it is probable that in 
1931 the researches will center in the Delaware valley, especially at the Abbott Farm 
near Trenton, in collaboration with the Trenton Museum. 

An aerial-archaeological expedition under the leadership of Mr. Percy C. Ma- 
deira, Jr., recently elected to the Museum’s board of managers, has just returned 
from a series of productive, exploratory flights over the Maya region. Last January 
(1931), Dr. Mason and Mr. Satterthwaite left to begin two seasons’ work at the 
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ancient Maya site of Piedras Negras where a concession to excavate has been granted 
by the Guatemalan government with permission to remove the stelae which, to- 
gether with the other objects, will be divided between the Guatemalan government 
and the Museum. 

Mr. Vincent M. Petrullo has left to represent the Museum on an expedition to 
Matto Grosso, where he expects to study the tribes of the headwaters of the Tapajoz 
river. 

The Museum’s Educational Department has been greatly enlarged and the staff 
of docents increased by the addition of Miss Janet Newlin, Mrs. Elizabeth Horter, 
and Miss Eleanor Moore. Work among the school children has been enlarged and 
extended to schools in the state outside of Philadelphia, especially by the establish- 
ment of School Museums, for which a grant has been received from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The Museum’s publications have been increased and their scope somewhat 
changed. Each issue of the quarterly Museum Journal now consists of a scientific 
monograph, or of a group of monographs upon kindred topics. Shorter notes and 
Museum news are published in the monthly University Museum Bulletin. Another 
monthly, Discovery, records current archaeological and ethnological investigations 
throughout the world by whomever made, and a monthly children’s publication, 
The Spade, is intended to inform the junior subscribers of the various activities of 
the Museum. The established scientific series are continued and larger monographs 
have already been issued in the Babylonia Series and the Palestine Series, and the 
album Maya Pottery will be carried to completion; the Museum’s artist, Miss M. L. 
Baker, will shortly leave for Yucatan and Guatemala to paint specimens of pottery 
for this publication. It is intended to publish the most important manuscripts in the 
Berendt-Brinton collection and three of these are already in press. 

A revision of the installation of the Museum’s collections is gradually being ac- 
complished, and many of the halls have been completed. The storage collections in 
particular are being made available to students, all long-buried collections being 
cleaned, catalogued, grouped, and made accessible. The entire catalogue of speci- 
mens has been copied on cards in triplicate, in order that they may be arranged in 
numerical, geographical and topical catalogues. Few purchases of new specimens or 
collections have been made, but the accessions have been nevertheless important, 
especially in the African field. 

The policy of the University Museum is to forward archaeological and ethno- 
logical research in all parts of the world, to encourage and to train students interested 
in these branches of science, and to collaborate with other institutions in this work. 
Funds will preferably be spent for research and for publication rather than for the 
purchase of specimens. Exchange of specimens with other institutions is welcomed 
on the basis of long period loans. In the exhibition halls a selection of the most typi- 
cal and interesting specimens will be attractively displayed, the bulk of the material 
being placed in study rooms where it will be easily accessible to serious students, 
who are welcomed to make free and extensive use of it. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
(Institute of Human Relations) 


The anthropology section of the division of psychology has moved into its new 
quarters in the recently completed building of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale University. 

Dr. Beatrice Blackwood, of Oxford, stopped in New Haven and New York on 
her way back to England after a year’s work in the Solomon islands. The work was 
done on a grant of the National Research Council, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale University. 

E. W. P. Chinnery also stopped in New Haven and in New York for a couple 
of days on his way back to New Guinea. 


THE SECOND INTERNATION CONGRESS OF LINGuISTs will take place in Geneva, 
August 25-29, 1931. The organization committee includes: Ch. Bally, president; 
E. Muret and V. Martin, vice-presidents; A Sechehaye, secretary; G. Cuendet, 
secretary, Ch. Gautier, treasurer. Membership cards will be issued to those 
transmitting the fee of 20 Swiss francs to Messrs. Pictet & Cie, bankers, Geneva. 
Communications relating to membership should be addressed to the secretary 
(M. Albert Sechehaye, Rue de l’Université 5, Geneva). The Comité de patronage 
includes: J. Schrijnen, Ch. Bally, M. Bartoli, F. Boas, C. Brockelmann, O. Jesper- 
sen, D. Jones, B. Karlgren, P. Kretschmer, A. Meillet, J. van Rozwadowski. 


We note with regret that Dr. Herman F. C. ten Kate died on the 4th of February, 
1931; Dr. John E. Teeple on March 23rd; Dr. George A. Dorsey on March 29th, 
and Sir Alfred P. Maudslay on January 22, 1931. 
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